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A LITTLE BOOK OF SAINTS 
By Margaret G. Rhodes 


With illustrations by Marjorie Ander- 
son, here are sketches of the following 
saints: Andrew, Paul, Christopher, Al- 
ban, Nicholas, George, Patrick, Gene- 
vieve, Martin, Columba, Gregory, Giles, 
Hilda, Swithin, Bernard, Margaret, Fran- 
cis, Elizabeth. 90 cents 


THE SACRAMENT OF THE ALTAR 
By Miles Sargent 


Contents: The Last Supper; The Blessed 
Sacrament; The Holy Communion; The 
Sacrifice of the Altar; The Preparation 
of the Altar; The Preparation of the 
Celebrant and Servers; The Proper; 
The Creed; The Offertory; The Prayer 
for the Church Militant; The Prep- 
aration of the Communicants; The Ap- 
proach to the Altar; The Prayer of 
Consecration; The Pleading of the Sac- 
rifice; The Communion; Thanksgiving 
and Conclusion. $1.25 


SIR, WE WOULD SEE JESUS 
By P. M. Barry 


Meditations on the Character of Christ. 
Contents: God’s Plan; God in Man; God 
In Man at Work; God In Man At Work 
Sacramentally; Passion; Victory; Glory. 

$1.00 


LIFE IN GRACE 
By M. B. Dewey 


Meditations for the Sundays of the 
Christian Y ear. 


These passages were originally written 
for the Church Times as weekly medi- 
tations based on subjects suggested by 
the collect, epistle, or gospel for the 
Sunday. Each meditation is about a 
page and a half in length. $1.25 


SERMON OUTLINES 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 


By lan Pettitt 
The Archbishop of York says: “Inas- 
much as the notes relate the Lord’s 
Prayer to the Christian life and to the 
Sacraments, they assist the synthesis of 
Worship and Doctrine, of religion and 
conduct which is the mark of sound 
teaching.” 50 cents 


ANOTHER LITTLE BOOKS OF SAINTS 
By Margaret G. Rhodes 


Marjorie Anderson is again the illus- 
trator of this second volume by Mar- 
garet G. Rhodes. Contents: John the 
Baptist, Mary Magdalene, Philip, Ste- 
phen, Cuthbert, Bridget, Ambrose, Wil- 
frid, Dunstan, Joan, Hugh, Vincent, 
Ebba, Malo. 90 cents 


LIVING WITH GOD 
By E. W. Trueman Dicken 


An Introduction to the Practice of 
Prayer. 

In ten short chapters we are steered 
through the main difficulties that beset 
the path of prayer and there is nothing 
in the writing that the most uninstruct- 
ed reader could find puzzling. $1.25 


RETREAT TO ADVANCE 
By Mark Carpentier-Garnier 


This book is intended for use in a pri- 
vate retreat; but the author hopes the 
addresses may also be found suitable 
for spiritual reading at other times. 

$1.25 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
MORAL THEOLOGY 


By Lindsay Dewar 


“This little book is intended as a brief 
introduction to the study of Moral The- 
ology. I confine myself to three of the 
most important themes with which Moral 
Theology is concerned: The Place of 
Law in the Christian Religion; Christian 
Doctrine of Conscience; Christian Cas- 
uistry.”—Lindsay Dewar. 90 cents 


MEMBERS OF CHRIST 


By Joost de Blank 
Bishop of Stepney 


“Members of Christ’s Church are evan- 
gelistic by reason of their membership; 
and evangelism can be both thorougi 
and effective only within the contex: 
of Church membership. Which is why, 
this collection of the addresses in book 
form has been given a different and, } 
think, better title: Members of Christ.” 
—Joost de Blank. $1.9¢ 


IN MY FATHER'S HOUSE 
By Richard Tatlock 


The Christian Doctrine of the After. 
Life with Readings and Prayers. 

“I have accepted the discipline of try: 
ing to give a strictly scriptural view 
and of avoiding as far as is humanly 
possible the inclusion of any opinion: 
however plausible or reasonable, for 
which there is no direct scriptural evi’ 
dence.”’—Richard Tatlock. 90 cents 


A TWO WAY RELIGION 
By V. A. Demant 


Talks on the Inner and Outer Life. 
Contents: Rooted in God; Prevenience : 
From Man-centred to God-centred Rex 
ligion; Stages in Man’s Love of God! 
Providence; Who is My Neighbour: 
The Christian Disposition; The Un: 
known Millions; Loving Others fo 
God’s Sake. $124 


MEDITATIONS TO THE HOLY SPIRIT 


Translated and Edited by 
A Religious of C.S.M.V. 


The book from which these Medita 
tions to the Holy Spirit are derived wa 
a popular devotional work in Englan 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
It exists today in some twenty-five man’ 
scripts, most of them of English origi 
; $1.06 
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IS THERE A GOOD DOCTOR 
IN YOUR TOWN? THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


St. James, July 25... Transfiguratie 
Aug. 6. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Faith and Order Commission, Wor 

; 5 ; y ; Council of Churches. New Have 
Good medical schools need able teachers, laboratories, Conn, July 20-25. Catholic Secioldy 
libraries. series of summer conferences spo 
sored by the American Church Unis 
Sycomore, Ill. McLaren Center. July Z 


If there is, it is because there are good medical schools in this 


country. 


You can not have the kind of ministers the Church needs 


ee Aug. 1, Aug. 5-8... Annual Wor 

without having the Church’s theological seminaries institutions Council of Churches’ Central Comm 
4 : tee meeting. New Haven, Conn. Ya 

as well manned and equipped as our best medical schools. University. July 30-Aug. 7... Teachit 


Missions on the Bible, Whitinsvill 
Mass. Lasell House, Diocese of We: 
ern Massachusetts Conference Cente 
Open to Christians of all denomin 
tions, clergy and laity. Leader, Mi 
Estelle Carver. Aug. 19-23. 


DIOCESAN 


Group Life Laboratory, Portland, Or 
Menucha Conference Center. July @ 
Aug. 4... Woman's Auxiliary Retree 
Diocese of Virginia. Shrine Mont. Lee 
er, the Rev. Gray Temple, rector, Trina 
Church, Columbia, S. C. Aug. 5-77 

Woman's Auxiliary Summer Confe 
ence, Missionary District of North B 
kota. Pelican Lake, near Detroit Lake 
Minn. Episcopal Holiday House, d: 
trict conference center. Aug. 14-17. 


MUSIC 


School of Church Music, Diocese 
Colorado. Evergreen. Aug. 8-23. 


THE SEMINARIES 
The Graduate School of Theology, U' 


Che Seminarles of the Episcopal Church versity of the South. Sewanee, Ter 


July 24-Aug. 28. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE : 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY HALL, THE Visit to the United States by Dr, Rich 
isit to the Unite ates by Dr. Riche 


DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Ohio 4 CHURCH Ambrose Reeves, Anglican Bishop 
Johannesburg, South Africa. He is 4 
DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC, Berkeley, Calif. 4 DIVINITY guest of the American Church Univ 
June 25-July 30... 1957 Internatiow 
SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA Religious Radio-TV Workshop, Natio: 
Council eof Churches. New York Cf 
+ EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, Cambridge, Mass. + EPIS- July 20-Aug. 9. 


COPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST, Austin, Texas 


+ THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York City a 


NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nashotah, Wis. + SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY OF || 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Sewanee, Tenn. + SEABURY- (Gospel of the Open Road) | 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Evanston, Ill. + VIRGINIA DRIVE CAREFULLY 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Aiexandria, Va. 


Consider the Other 


Fellow 
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MISSIONARY FERVOR 

Sir: 

In your March 3lst issue you ask if 
y other parish could match the mission- 
y fervor of Trinity Church, Wilming- 
1, Del., which is giving more to the dio- 
se and General Church ($80,000) than 
is spending on itself ($74,350). 

[ don’t know what the situation is at 
s writing, however I do know that the 
thedral Church of St. John in Wilming- 
1, Del., gave $86,705 to the diocese and 
neral Church, while it spent only $76,- 
0 on itself in the year 1955. This infor- 
ition Comes in answer to your question 
d is just for the record. 


(THE VERY REY.) THOMAS M. W. YERXA 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PARISH OR DIOCESE? 

Sir : 

| beg to differ with you in your answer 
the question, “What are the various 
ps in the development of the organiza- 
n of our Church?” You say, “The par- 
is the basic unit in the development of 
> Church.” 

The diocese has to be the basic unit, 
cause where the bishop is, there is the 
urch. Every parish church exists only 
on the authority of the bishop who goy- 
1s a certain geographical area in which 


the parish church finds itself. If more 
parishes recognized this, our Fathers in 
God might get more cooperation. The par- 
ish is definitely a sub-unit. 


(THE REY.) JOHN R. BILL 
SAN PEDRO, CALIF, 


> DR. PITTENGER CHALLENGED 

Sir: 

I make bold, through your magazine, to 
call the attention of the clergy and others 
to statements in a recently published book 
called “The Episcopalian Way of Life” by 
W. Norman Pittenger which in my opinion 
are extremely dangerous and do not in 
any way represent the mind of the Church 
as set forth in the Creeds. 

On page 44 of this book, Dr. Pittenger 
says, “Need not fear that the belief... 
that Jesus is the yery manifestation of 
God to men would be destroyed if the nar- 
ratives of the Virgin Birth should be 
shown to be historically doubtful; nor if 
the stories which tell of the Empty Tomb 
on the first Easter Day are believed by 
many scholars to be legendary accretions, 
of an apologetic nature, to the fact of the 
disciples’ firm conviction that they had 
‘seen the Lord’ as risen from the dead. We 
need not pursue this in too much detail, 
but it is highly important to observe that 

continued on page 41 


“Tell the Bishop that I’m here with a new idea for the 
Every Member Canvass.” 
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Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


FOR SALE 


Complete set records and books in carrying case for 
learning Italian language. Records played only four 
times, some not at all. Books in perfect condition, 
including dictionary. Cost $65. Will sell for $40. 
Box 1449 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


GUEST HOUSE 


“CLOVER FIELDS” Quiet restful country home, 
open all year. A limited number of guests. Ten 
miles from Charlottesville and University of Vir- 
ginia. Swimming, golf & tennis privileges at nearby 
Country Club. Delcious food and reasonable rates. 
For terms write Mrs. Charlotte Randolph Rafferty, 
Keswick, Va. 


LIBRARIES 


Are you interested in borrowing books of Church 
Literature by mail? Write to the Margaret Peabody 
Library, Convent of the Holy Nativity, Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


SUPERVISORS, CUSTODIANS, JANITORS, 
MECHANICS for co-educational college located 
on Long Island. Excellent benefits. Apply direct for 
application form to Physical Plant Office, Hofstra 
College, 1000 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, N. Y., 
attention Mr. T. G. Walshe. 


TEACHER of FRENCH needed in Church Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls in the Middle West. 
Box 1459 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST wanted for Wyoming Parish. Write par- 
ticulars giving experience. Box 1460 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Several positions open excellent girls’ college pre- 
paratory church school, southern California: teach- 
ing, housemother, office; salary plus maintenance. 
Reply, giving complete information, Box 1461 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


TEACHER-PRIEST wishes position in Prep-School 
in North East for September. Box 1447 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST: married, two children; exceptional train- 
ing, broad, rector or assistant. Box 1448 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, married, moderate Prayerbook Church- 
man, desires change. Preferably northern portion, 
east or west. Box 1456 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER wishes position in 
Parish and/or Prep-School for September. Master’s 
degree, AAGO, excellent references. Eastern sea- 
board preferred but will consider other. Boy and/or 
mixed choirs. Box 1457 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


WOMAN ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER of wide 
training and experience both in church and college, 
wishes position in the east in an Episcopal church 
beginning in September. Box 1458 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


D.C.E., experienced, available September 1. Pre- 
fers Province 2 or 3. References exchanged. Box 
1462 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, married, moderate churchman, over 30 
years experience, desires work as rector or assistant. 
Box 1463 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUILDINGS FOR DONATION. Two wood frame 
single story structures. One 111 ft. x 26 ft. and 
one H-shaped with a total of 238 ft. x 24 ft. com- 
plete with heating systems and electrical wiring. 
Suitable for mission, parish hall, Sunday School, 
camps, etc. Located Long Island. Presently occupied. 
Excellent condition, available July-August 1957. 
Apply Box 1454 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 
11, Va. 


RETREATS 


THE RT. REV. HENRY H. DANIELS, D.D., 
Retired Bishop of Montana, will conduct a Retreat 
for Clergy of the Episcopal Church, under the 
auspices of the Brotherhood of the Way of the 
Cross, at Adelynrood, So. Byfield, Mass., Sept. 3-6. 
For reservations or further information write the 
Rev. Sherrill B. Smith, Sr., Superior, F.V.C., 
7 Pearl St., Mystic, Conn. 
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The 


Low premium cost life insurance for the clergy, lay 
officials and workers of the Church and their imme- 


diate families. 


Restricted to Episcopal properties .. . 
. premiums payable quarterly, without 


20% less . . 


interest. 


at surprisingly low prices. 


for your church 


this easy and 
dignified way— 


Keepsake Plates 
picture your church— 
ideal group project 


Every member and friend of your 
church will thank you for the chance to 
buy these lovely spiritual mementoes. 
Fine glazed porcelain plates are deco- 
rated in 23 Kt. Gold—your choice of 
border designs. An artist’s drawing of 
your church is fired on plates under in- 
tense heat and will never come off. 

Your group will enjoy sponsoring this 
easy fund-raising project that puts a re- 
minder of the church in every home. Over 


WORLD WIDE Art Studios, P.O. 
po Ee Se eae ee DIM eae 


You can make more friends in two months by becoming interested in other 
people than you can in two years by trying to get other people interested in you. 
Dale Carnegie 


The Church LIFE Insurance Corporation 


The Church FIRE I nearane Corporation 


The Church HY MNAL Corporation 


Publishers of church editions of Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal. Books are of the finest quality 


RAISE MONEY 


AND AID TO CLERGY PENSIONS 


costs up to 


two million Keepsake Plates have been 
sold for churches, schools, hospitals and 
other organizations. They’re ideal for 
anniversaries, dedications and bazaars. 
They make wonderful gifts for holidays, 
weddings, birthdays. 

See for yourself why Keepsake Plates 
are so popular. Send for wholesale price 
list, full-color catalog and samples of 
plates we have made for other churches. 
Write today, at no obligation, to: 


Box 997, Covington, Tennessee 


The Christian Year 


Faith at Work 
Day by Day 


Feasts and Fasts ; 


The Church meets us at all of the grez 
| moments of our earthly existence—that + 
if we live within the concerned fellowsh. 
and follow the cycle of its ordered dise 
pline. Through the year the Church give 
us a balanced ration of feasting am 
fasting as the drama of our redemptio 
unfolds in the Christian seasons. We hax 
ever before us as our pattern of perfe: 
tion the matchless Life of our Lord. Lik 
stars in His Crown, we see in the gree 
Saints’ days that it is no human imposs 
bility to follow Jesus Christ. We lear 
from these Christian heroes that God ca 
take the rough, shapeless clay of a 
ordinary human life and make a Saint. . 


Family Life 


Many people today are talking abow 
the deterioration of family life and wha 
to do about it. Too often our homes an 
only “workers’ dormitories.” What a dil 
ference it would make if we could reviv 
the custom of family feasts! (Se 
“Around the Year with the Trapp Fan 
ily,’ a Roman Catholic book about kee: 
ing the feasts and seasons of the Christia 
Year, published by Pantheon.) There 
always the weekly celebration of the Dz 
of the Lord, the great festivals of East4 
and Christmas, and the Saints Days ar 
seasons as they come and go. But the: 
are other anniversaries—birthdays, ba: 
tismal days, wedding anniversaries, ar 
the commemoration of those we love wi 
have departed this life. | 

To keep these days and seasons cal 
for some real family planning and for lew 
of practice. The family might have « 
anniversary calendar all of its own. F: 
thers and mothers might plan ways to pr 
pare the family for understanding aw 
participating in these great days. It ce: 
be an exciting adventure or it can be dui 
as dishwater. It all depends upon our at! 
tude, our willingness to use imaginatio 
and our determination to persevere. 

Here is how Maria Augusta Trapp sai 
it happens in her family: “This is he 
it starts,” she tells us. “The father dray 
the attention of the children to the comix 
feast days of the mother, and the moth, 
does the same for the father. The old 
sisters and brothers teach the little ong 
There is always a lot of secrecy arout 
our house in the days before a feast, | 
lot of whispering and preparations behit 
closed doors. ‘Before a birthday, there’s: 
prickle in the air like ginger ale,’ said 0! 
of my children once.” | 
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SERMON FOR ARCHITECTS 
ND CHURCH-BUILDING COMMITTEES 


Note: This is adapted from an article by the editor. It 
st appeared in the Journal of the American Institute of 
chitects. 


Our generation may be remembered in ecclesiastical history 
the time of the great boom in Church building. Perhaps 
ver before, in any age or time, have there been so many 
urches built or so much money spent on Church building. 
is important that we build wisely, because a church build- 
y is not only a functional instrument for our worship and 
r work, but also a sacramental expression of our faith and 
nviction. The Church teaches not only by the words which 
> uttered, but also by the acts which are done and the 
ngs which are made. We need church buildings not only 
- houses of worship, but also for symbols of our faith. 
Architecture has always tried to provide answers to such 
eds. It has been concerned with buildings as functional 
struments and also as expressions of the spirit. The Greeks 
ilt temples, to give sacramental form to their faith. The 
rly Christians built churches which embodied their beliefs 
d their convictions. Medieval cathedrals expressed what 
. Reinhold Niebuhr has called “the yearning of the reli- 
yus spirit fer the ultimate, beyond the immediate concerns 
life.” 

A sacrament may be defined theologically as an outward 
d visible sign instituted by God through which He conveys 
His people the gifts of grace. But the word “sacramental” 
s a broader meaning. In a sense all of life is sacramental. 
ysical things, such as bricks and stones and steel and glass, 
1 all be instruments through which the spirit finds expres- 
n. The spiritual aspirations of all peoples, furthermore, 
ve been expressed in the buildings they have erected. We 
. the monuments of Greek and Roman culture in their great 
shitectural works. 

We can learn much about the story of the Christian Church, 
d about how Christians thought at various times in history, 
the buildings they have produced, Each form of architec- 
e—whether the early basilicas, the great churches of the 
zantine period, or the Romanesque and Gothic churches of 
er ages—tells us not only of the technical necessities which 
‘ited the artisans of their day, but also of the aspirations 
1 beliefs which motivated their work. In the art of the 
acombs we see the first outward manifestation of Christian 
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culture. And these simple forms show in a remarkable way 
how the old Greek and Roman culture was assimilated and 
absorbed by the great spiritual force which came into the 
world in Christianity. In the mosaics of the Church of San 
Vitale at Ravenna, which dates from the middle sixth century, 
is revealed the triumphant expression of the Christian faith 
of the Byzantine period. Here is an exaltation of royal and 
divine power which was an expression of the spirit of that age. 

When we come to the medieval world, the Gothic forms 
were expressions of the austere and other-worldly attitudes of 
medieval man. The broken lines of Gothic architecture have 
been called the perfect expressions of “the Christian concept 
of the discontinuities of life,” of the great contrasts between 
the divine and the human, between the sinfulness of man and 
the grace of God. As we trace the history of architecture 
through the centuries, we see that the Renaissance and the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation (with its unrestrained 
sentimentality) and the Victorian Gothic Revival (with its 
ostentatiousness ) —even the austere New England forms which 
expressed the simplicity of Puritan faith—were each in its 
turn a manifestation of the principle that men have always 
put their spiritual convictions into the buildings they have 
built. 

Look now at the early Church and its life and worship. 
What were these builders trying to say in the architecture 
they produced? This period of the Church’s history was close 
to the New Testament days, in which the Apostles and their 
successors stood in the immediate glow of the great events of 
our Lord’s life and death and resurrection. The Church in 
those days was contending earnestly for the integrity of her 
faith in the midst of a hostile and pagan world. There was 
every reason for preserving the primitive simplicity of the 
New Testament ideal. Christians guarded against its being 
defiled by the pagan world in which they lived. We see 
evidences of their form of worship and of the simplicity of 
the Christian fellowship in such accounts as that of Justin 
Martyr in the second century, or of the Didache, which also 
comes from the early second century. In the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion of Hippolytus, from the early third century, we see the 
same simplicity in Christian worship. There were certain 
definite characteristics of this worship from which we can 
learn a great deal about the essentials of Christian faith. 

The first thing we notice about early Christian worship 
is that it was filled with joy. One of the earliest names for 
the Holy Communion is the Eucharist, which means Thanks- 
giving. It expresses the joy of the remembrance of our salva- 
tion. We see this element of joy in the mosaics which are 
preserved in the most ancient churches, such as the Church 
of San Vitale at Ravenna, to which we have referred. These 
architectural forms expressed the same joyous sense of 
triumph. It was this sense of joy and of victory which made 
the Church invincible even in the face of the hostility of a 
pagan world. 

The second great characteristic of this early worship which 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


we notice was the importance of the “offering.” Each com- 
municant brought to the church a little piece of bread and a 
small portion of wine which he placed on a common plate 
and in a common chalice. This represented the fruit of his 
work and, as he offered it, he was offering himself. The offer- 
ing was placed upon the altar and there, united with the 
offering of Christ, was presented to God. Only the faithful and 
those who were true to the Christian discipline were permitted 
to make this offering in which they identified themselves with 
the Lord’s offering. The Eucharist was never considered a 
subjective thing at all. It was not self-centered; it was a great 
corporate act in which everyone participated. 

This leads us to the third great principle in early Church 
worship, the principle of participation. These early Christians 
did not say to each other, “Let us go to the Holy Communion,” 
but, “Let us make the Eucharist.” Each person had _ his 
“liturgy.” his special service to offer. The church building 
was not a theater at which the faithful witnessed others pray- 
ing or saw the priest perform a sacramental rite, but a place 
in which they participated together in common worship. 

The next great principle rose out of this. It is the sense of 
fellowship and unity. The early Communion Service was a 
family meal, in which the faithful entered into a supernatural 
and holy relationship with God and with each other, in which 
there were no distinctions between races or classes, and in 
which they felt that the Spirit of the living God was active 
and ever present. It is to this primitive ideal that the modern 
Liturgical Movement turns when it seeks to understand the 
meaning of Christian worship. 

How unfortunate that many of the greatest churches in 
this country and elsewhere were built before this revival began 
to have its influence. How tragic that so many Episcopal 
churches were built with the deep chancels which might be 
quite suitable for a monks’ choir, but often today completely 
separate the altar from the people. 

This leads us to consider the problems which face us in 
the Church architecture of our day. As we look back over the 
history of our architecture, we shall see that in each age 
important contributions were made and that we can learn 
much from each different form and each different style. In 
fairness we shall have to admit that medieval Gothic not only 
“reveals the ethos of medieval civilization,” but also expresses 
the universal aspiration and longing of the human heart for 
“a point of reference beyond the immediate and the practical” 
and that which can be seen in the everyday, physical world. 
Its broken lines do remind us of the discontinuities and of the 
vast difference between the holiness of God and the sinfulness 
of our fallen human nature. Certainly in the older churches 
of the more primitive period we can learn much about the 
glory and the beauty and the joy of the early Christian spirit, 
and we can see this revealed in the architecture of these 
fourth and fifth century churches in Southern Europe and in 
the eastern churches. As we go back to many of these ancient 
churches, we find that they are close to some of our con- 
temporary trends. For example, two of the oldest churches, 
San Vitale in Ravenna and San Stephano in Rome, are 
churches “in the round.” Some people, looking at such a 
church, might say, “Well, that is certainly modernistic.” But 
not so. These two churches represent one of the oldest forms 
of Christian architecture that we know. 

When we approach the problem of contemporary Church 
design, we should make it plain that the architect has a right 
to ask, “What is the spirit that characterizes Church life 
today?” The medieval man was rather definite about what he 
believed. He lived in a three-dimensional world, a three-story 
universe of heaven and earth and hell. He had a definite view 
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of life which was universally accepted. The medieval a 
knew much more clearly than the modern architect just whi 
the leaders of the Church wanted their buildings to expres 
Today the Church often speaks with a confused voice, an 
this must be difficult for the architect to interpret. But, neve: 
theless, we can discover certain very definite trends in Chure 
life today. ‘ 

First, there are, in the modern Church at least, the begir 
nings of a very definite rediscovery of the real meaning ¢ 
fellowship and togetherness. It is one of the great new faet 
in the Church life of our time that we are learning more an 
more that religion is not an isolated and individualistic ente 
prise, but that to be a member of the Church is to be 
member of the Family of God. This has a definite messag 
for the kind of architecture we shall produce. The altar mu: 
be so situated that it is “in the midst,” and the church s 
designed that the Church family is made more aware of if 
togetherness in the presence of God. 

Another element in modern Church life may be calle 
“relevancy,” for lack of a better word. That is to say that th 
Church is trying now to live very close to the real world am 
to speak in terms of the real questions real people ask in th 
midst of the realities of their experience. No fantastic symbo: 
of a make-believe world will be satisfactory in moder 
churches. The art and architecture of a contemporary chure 
must be close to the life which the people live and, therefor: 
it must be in the truest sense modern. 

Still another aspect of modern Church life is the emphas: 
upon the functional nature of the Church. We are activist: 
“for better or for worse.” A church building is not a plaa 
simply for idle contemplation, but it is a place in which th 
congregation comes together to worship and to work. TY 
church has to be not only a place in which beautiful musie : 
sung and a colorful ceremony adorns the services, but it al: 
must be a place in which men come to do the Lord’s wor 
It is a workshop. 

Many of the visual aids which were necessary in the medi 
val churches are necessary no longer. People can read tod 
and therefore they do not need “the Bible in stone.” Behir 
the great altar at Chartres Cathedral there is carved in sto 
the whole life story of the Master. This was necessary 
people who could neither read nor write. There they ha 
before them in picture language the story of the life of Chri 
Today we can read that story in the Bible and we want 
hear that story proclaimed from the pulpit. The church is: 
place to which we go to hear the Word of God, and, therefor 
we want good acoustics. We want to be able to see because + 
want to feel that we participate in the worship which tak: 
place at the altar. The educational buildings must meet th 
best requirements of modern education, and the other roon¢ 
such as recreation halls and dining rooms, must be function 
in their structure. All this is almost axiomatic—but it is so 
times easily forgotten. 

When we have said this let us never forget, however, the 
religious architecture must always preserve a certain spirit 
awe and wonder which helps man at the point of one of t 
deepest needs—his need to preserve the feeling of aspirati 
and of concern for the ultimate realities which lie beyond tir 
and space. In the best of contemporary Church architectun 
this is often done with a purity of form and a straightfc 
wardness of design which suggests the essential simplicity. 
the Christian life. Perhaps we should try in a measure. 
combine the glory of Gothic complexity with the simplicit 
of a New England meetinghouse. In any case, we must undd 


must express the spirit which possesses us, if they are to 
sacramental in nature. It is the Church’s duty to tell t 
architects what it wants its church buildings to say. How t 
shall be done is the job of architects, technicians, and artis 

continued on | 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


The dilemma of uncaught fish and 400 dinner guests . . . The Holy Ghost 


and Billy Graham 


. . . Everything happens in threes, including lightning 


Fund-raising: A many-splendored thing . .. Good deed of a mine detector 


- The fish may be an acknowledged 
aristian symbol, but one species 
ade a very poor witness recently 
connection with a church supper 
Rochester, N. Y. The men’s club 
St. George’s was planning its 
nual Gaspe salmon dinner and 
vd ordered 350 pounds of the spe- 
alty to be drawn from the famous 
aters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
t the last minute, the dinner had 
be cancelled and some 400 tickets 
funded. Reason: the fish refused 
be caught. An anguished tele- 
10one call disclosed that the Gaspe 
shermen were hauling up empty 
sts and the order couldn’t be filled. 


- Pro and con reaction continues 
hover around the head of evan- 
list Billy Graham. In Washing- 
n, Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., of 
e Washington Cathedral, de- 
ared that Graham’s emphasis on 
rsonal rather than social reform 
“terribly misleading.” The dean 
id he heartily approves of “giv- 
g one’s whole life to God,” but 
msiders ‘“‘the tragedy of today a 
cial one.” In New York, the Rev. 
1arles H. Graf called Graham’s 
usade in that city a “calculated 
iccess, which reduces Christi- 
ity to the irreducible minimum.” 
e added, “I believe that the Holy 
host would hesitate to come to 
adison Square Garden these days, 
_he would have during the other 
rcus that was there a few weeks 
0.” (The Ringling Bros. and 
unum & Bailey circus recently 
ayed the Garden.) The priest con- 
nued that “there are thousands in 
e Garden who are there because 
ey love a parade, a show, a circus, 
to watch the fire engines go by. 
eanwhile, Archbishop Michael, 
ad of the Greek Orthodox Arch- 
ocese of North and South Ameri- 
, remarked during a visit to Mont- 
al that he was impressed with 
e success of the crusade but felt 
at it aroused “more emotion than 
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religion.” He asserted, “Nobody 
can get up and publicly declare that 
he has been saved. How can a per- 
son tell? Dr. Graham ignores true 
confession and real penance.” 


& Who says lightning never strikes 
twice in the same place? Balti- 
more’s Church of the Messiah has 
been struck three times within the 
past 10 years. Each time it has been 
the church’s tower which was the 
victim. In the latest occurrence, 
early last month, a pinnacle was 
knocked off the tower, damaging 
the roof. A fire truck rushing to the 
scene sideswiped two automobiles, 
wrecking the rear of one and injur- 
ing the driver and a passenger. On 
another occasion, when lightning 
toppled a pinnacle, knocking it 
through the roof and imbedding it 
in the church floor, a wedding party 
had just left the premises. In any 
event, the lightning seems partial 
to bishops. The rector of the church 
10 years ago, when the lightning 
first struck, later became the Bishop 
ot Easton, and the last occasion 
marked the first official visit to the 
church of Suffragan Bishop Harry 
Lee Doll. 


B What two years of careful re- 
search failed to do, the army did in 
half an hour. An army expert, 
using a mine detector, found the 
exact location of the cornerstone of 
Holy Trinity Church, Winnipeg, 
Canada. The mine detector device 
pinpointed a metal box encased in 
the stone laid in 1883 by the then 
Archbishop of Rupert’s Land. The 
stone itself had no identifying 
marks. 


pe The ordinand, the rector and the 
church shared the spotlight recent- 
ly at St. James’ Church, La Jolla, 
Calif. Robert B. Watts, 56, a direc- 
tor of General Dynamics Corp. and 


vice-president and general counsel 
of its Convair Division, was or- 
dained a deacon by Bishop Francis 
Eric Bloy of Los Angeles on June 1. 
His ordination began the parish’s 
50th anniversary celebration and 
the 20th anniversary of its rector, 
the Rev. Donald Glazebrook, who is 
retiring. Mr. Glazebrook confirmed 
Mr. Watts and his wife 10 years 
ago. Former general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Mr. Watts has been senior warden 
and lay reader at St. James’ for six 
years. He will continue his busi- 
ness career and practice his minis- 
try in his free time. 


& Dr. George K. A. Bell, 74-year- 
old Anglican Bishop of Chichester, 
will retire at the end of this year. 
“New directives are needed in the 
diocese and the Church, and these 
require younger men,” he said. Dr. 
Bell is an honorary president of 
the World Council of Churches. In 
announcing his retirement plans, 
he made this comment on Britain’s 
current nuclear weapons test: 
“Whichever of the four great 
powers drops the first H-bomb will 
be immediately met by another 
H-bomb in retaliation. The result 
will be suicide.” 


B® A direct descendant of Indian 
Chief Little Turtle has bequeathed 
an historic Maumee River home and 
its contents to St. Paul’s Church, 
Maumee, Ohio, to be used as a 
shrine. Miss Rill Hill specified in 
her will that the scores of heir- 
looms in her home shall not be sold. 
Chief Little Turtle and the British 
forces were decisively defeated by 
General Anthony Wayne in what is 
now northwest Ohio. Miss Hill 
noted in her will that her great- 
great-grandfather donated the land 
on which the first Episcopal church 
was built in Maumee. 
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& Fund-raising is a many-splen- 
dored thing to a 50-member Metho- 
dist congregation in Old Fort, N. C. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church 
voted to rent a piece of ground next 
door and move the present building 
onto it for services during con- 
struction of a new church. Rent for 
the adjoining two acres was $60. A 
Sunday School class is making a 
“building blanket” on which are 
being embroidered the names of all 
who contribute a dollar. When fin- 
ished, the blanket will be auctioned 
off and the money used for the 
building fund. Meanwhile, mem- 
bers have planted potatoes, corn 
and beans on the rented land. An 
estimated $600 to $700 from the 
harvest will go into the fund. The 
members have also cut, sawed and 
hauled free timber from govern- 
ment forests to the church site. 
After their cultivated lot is har- 
vested, work on the new church 
will begin, with the men doing 
much of the labor. In addition, the 
church has a pledge system which 
allows each participant, regardless 
of affluence, to contribute no more 
than a dollar a week. 


U.S. Army Ph 
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During his annual visitation through- 
out the Pacific, Honolulu’s Bishop Harry 
S. Kennedy called on Korea’s President 
Syngman Rhee (left above) in the lat- 
ter’s office. With Bishop Kennedy (cen- 
ter) is the Rt. Rev. John Daly, Anglican 
Bishop of Korea. Bishop Kennedy said 
of President Rhee, “He is 82 years old, 
but puts in a full day’s work. His mind 
is very clear in spite of the heavy load 
and many problems...” 


em After 277 years as a “Swedish 
Lutheran” congregation, Christ 
Church in Upper Merion, Pa., be- 
came legally a parish of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania at the annual dio- 
cesan convention. “Old Swedes,” as 
it is better known, has been an un- 
official parish since 1845. Its nick- 
name refers to its founding, along 
with that of two other Philadelphia 
churches, by the earliest riverbank 
settlers, the Swedes. In 1840, the 
Swedish church withdrew its sup- 
port; by 1845 the union of the three 
churches was dissolved. Attempts 
to change the charter of the Upper 
Merion church were blocked by 
German Lutherans for at least 20 
years. The Rev. A. A. Attenborough 
is rector. 


> For the first time in its history, 
England’s Canterbury Cathedral 
heard a recital of American Negro 
Spirituals as a feature of this 
year’s Canterbury Cathedral Festi- 
val of music, July 4-8. Muriel 
Smith, American soprano and orig- 
inal star of “Carmen Jones,” pre- 
sented the recital in the 14th 
Century cathedral, seat of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The fes- 
tival is sponsored by the Friends 
of Canterbury Cathedral. Its first 
Friend is Queen Elizabeth II. Pa- 
trons include Lord Cornwallis, Sir 
Winston Churchill and Field Mar- 
shal Viscount Montgomery. 


® How hungry can summer camp- 
ers get? In its 125th annual report, 
the New York Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society said that 14,- 
424 eggs, 18,028 quarts of milk, 
6,053 pounds of potatoes, 7,359 
loaves of bread, 5,604 pounds of 
meat and 114 watermelons were 
consumed last year at its summer 
camps by 1,525 children, aged three 
to 15. The Society also provides a 
chaplaincy program which, in 1956 
served 25,799 persons in 35 hos- 
pitals, prisons and Homes for the 
Aged in New York. Its other activi- 
ties include running St. Barnabas’ 
House, a temporary shelter for 
children; a counselling service; a 
rehabilitation center for delinquent 
girls, and the Port and Immigra- 
tion Department which assists new 
citizens, foreign students and refu- 
gees to adjust to their adopted 
country. 


-of Detroit, is the new Executiy 


& The Cathedral of the Pine; 
Rindge, N. H., has received officiz 
Congressional recognition as 
“memorial to all American wa 
dead.” The outdoor sanctuary wa 
built in 1946 in memory of services 
men and civilians who died ¢ 
World War Il. A 40-foot “Altar 
the Nations” contains stones frox 
every state in the Union and mam 
foreign nations. 


TICKING IT OFF... 


Presiding Bishop Henry Kne 
Sherrill addressed the annual syna 
of the Anglican Diocese of Quebe 
last month ... The Rey. Canon (€ 
Gardner Monks of the Washingt 
Cathedral has resigned his post wit 
the Cathedral, and will continue ha 
work in the field of theology am 
education in New England . . 
Dean James A. Pike of the Ne: 
York Cathedral has received th! 
Jewish Theological Seminary; 
1957 Universal Brotherhood Awart 
... The Rev. Albert Meereboer ¢ 
West Bend, Wis., has joined tk: 
American Church Union staff i 
supervise its religious educatics 
program ... The Rev. Canon Sara 
uel J. Wylie, S.T.M., Episcopal ca 
lege chaplain to the Providen« 
(R. I.) campuses, has been a@ 
pointed a member of Nation: 
Council’s Division of College Wor 
... The Rey. Albert R. Hay, rects 
of St. John’s Church, North Have 
Conn., is the new director of Chri: 
tian Education for South Florio 

. The Rev. Allan L. Ramss 


Secretary of the Diocese of Mic 
igan ... The Girls’ Friendly &: 
ciety, U.S.A., has established ti 
Woodward Scholarship Fund 
honor of its retiring national pres 
dent, Mrs. Harold E. Woodward « 
St. Louis ... The Margaret Co 
Prayer Book Society has reporte! 
grants during 1956 of 1,021 Pray: 
Books and 815 Hymnals to missia 
parishes and institutions arour 
the country ... A recent rash 
anniversaries included: St. Peter’ 
Rosedale, L. I., 50th; Old g 
Anne’s, near Middletown, De 
252nd; Old Swedes Church, W 
mington, Del., 258th; Trinit 
Church and its six chapels, N 
York City, 260th; Old Narragans 
Church, Wickford, R. I., 250th, a 
Church of the Ascension, Chica, 
100th. 
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Spotlight on Racial Tension in South Africa 


The visit of Bishop Reeves brings America a first-hand look at a 
social problem, deeper in intensity, but closely akin to our own. 


Editor’s Note: The following inter- 
view is by Audrey Fecht of the New- 
ark News. It was conducted as part 
of a press conference arranged by 


the American Church Union. : 


Amid all the apartheid strife and battle, 
ist what is the story in South Africa? 
The man who knows it well is the Rt. 
ey. Richard Ambrose Reeves, Anglican 
ishop of Johannesburg and long a bitter 
ve of the apartheid (segregation) pol- 
ies of the South African government. 
ishop Reeves is in this country for a 
sven-week speaking tour to tell South 
frica’s story—to educate Americans to 
1e South African problem and point out 
s inherent dangers. 

At a press conference in New York 
ity following his arrival last month, 
ishop Reeves had this to say about the 
test South African government action 
yainst the natives—the Native Laws Bill: 
The Anglican Church of South Africa 
ill support with all its resources persons 
rrested for violating the government law 
romoting racial segregation in churches. 
The Native Laws Amendment Bill, 
assed last April. provides that Africans 
in be arrested for worshipping in 
urches in white areas if they are de- 
ared “nuisances.” The Minister of Na- 
ve Affairs is empowered to take this ac- 
on in conjunction with local officials. So 
x the government has not taken such 
‘tion, but the Church has already an- 
yunced its stand to urge members to defy 
e law if the government tries to en- 
ree it. 

“Now we wait, said Bishop Reeves. 
[he Church cannot lose in the long run. 
istory is littered with people who have 
ied to do this sort of thing. They are 
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forgotten now and the Church goes on. 
We are not disheartened.” 

Bishop Reeves, whose tour of the United 
States is sponsored by the American 
Church Union, said Anglicans will give 
the same type of support to those arrested 
under this law as they have to 156 persons 
now charged with high treason. 

The bishop was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Treason Trials Defense Fund to 
pay legal fees and family support during 
the long court proceedings which began 
last December. The defendents are on bail 
but they must appear daily for the pre- 
irial examinations, which are expected to 
continue until fall before indictments are 
made or charges dismissed. The fund is 
currently seeking to raise $100,000 in the 
United States. 

Bishop Reeves, a slight man with a 
frank manner and a sharp sense of wit, 


said that because of his stand on the Na- 
tive Laws Amendment Bill he could be 
charged with inciting violation of a law. 
The penalty provides for a fine, imprison- 
ment or 10 lashes. 

“T’m told they don’t give lashes to men 
over 40,” laughed the 56-year-old bishop. 

In a more serious vein, Bishop Reeves 
observed that tension is growing in South 
Africa between white and white as well as 
between black and white. The Methodists 
and Roman Catholics, he said, are united 
with the Anglicans against the Native 
Laws Bill, but the Dutch Reformed 
Church, with the exception of a small 
vocal minority, generally supports the 
government. Indians and Africans have 
become increasingly united in the fight 
against apartheid, he added. 

Turning to a matter of particular in- 
terest to the Church in this country, Bish- 


Bishop Reeves and host, the Rev. Albert J. du Bois, A.C.U. executive secretary 
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op Reeves declared that the segregation 
question in the United States has no sig- 
nificant impact on the Anglican Church 
fight against apartheid. South Africans 
are too preoccupied with their own prob- 
lems to be greatly influenced by the treat- 
ment of segregation here, he stated. He 
added that the country’s geographic isola- 
tion contributes to their attitude. 

Nevertheless, the bishop explained, the 
press and radio emphasize mob violence 

in the United States rather than positive 
action to erase segregation. He recalled 
that he learned of the U. S. Supreme 
Court’s ruling on integrated schools from 
an American Jewish friend, not from 
South African news media. 

An extreme form of black nationalism 
is a much greater danger in South Africa 
than Communism, he observed. 

“In my personal opinion,” Bishop 
Reeves continued, “the direct influence of 
Communism is relatively small and to the 
best of my knowledge the majority of the 
156 persons charged with treason have 
had nothing to do with Communism. But 
much that is happening now in South 
Africa creates the kind of situation that 
makes the time ripe for Communism.” 

Observing that the Church is the last 
line of resistance to apartheid, the bishop 
said, “they are trying to smash the univer- 
sities and they have already smashed the 
trade unions and nursing profession.” 

He explained that a recent law placed 
leadership of the profession with a 31- 
member board, 16 of whom are appointed 
by the government. 

“Tt would overdramatize the situation 
to say that the Church is being perse- 
cuted,” he pointed out. “But we are sub- 
ject to an awful lot of pinpricks. We must 
all try to help. When one Christian suffers, 
we all suffer—even churches in the United 
States.” 

Bishop Reeves, who closed 50 church 
schools in his diocese last year rather than 
cooperate with government policy on seg- 
regation, will discuss race relations at a 
meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at Yale Divin- 
ity School, July 30. He is a member of the 
WCC’s 90-member policy-making body. 
He leaves the United States, Aug. 4. 

His speaking tour was set up to include 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Denver, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Garden City, L. I.; Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, D. C.; Albany and 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Bishop Reeves’ radio and television ap- 
pearances have been arranged through 
NCC’s Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion and the Episcopal Church’s Division 
of Radio and TV. An early highlight was 
an eight-minute interview on the NBC-TV 
program, Today, with a viewing audience 
estimated at 11,000,000 persons. 
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Anglican Bishop Gerald Henry Brooks of British Honduras signs the transfer c 
Guatemala, El Salvador and Spanish Honduras from Church of England jurisdictio: 
to the Episcopal Church and Bishop R. Heber Gooden of the Panama Canal Zonr 
(left), in charge of the new Missionary District of Central America. Looking on ar} 
Thomas C. Mann, U. S. Ambassador to El Salvador, and the Rev. Jonas E. Whit 
vicar of St. John’s Church, San Salvador, where the signing took place. 


Court Rules Against Melish; 
Clergyman Appeals Decision 


Round three in the 18-month-old legal 
battle to determine just who is “in charge” 
at Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity Church has 
gone to those opposing the incumbent, the 
Rev. William Howard Melish. 

The appellate division of the Supreme 
Court in a four-to-one decision, upheld the 
right of the Rev. Dr. Herman S. Sidener 
to be rector of Holy Trinity. He was 
elected in February, 1956, and installed a 
month later by the Rt. Rev. James P. 
DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. Al- 
though Mr. Melish has been “supply 
priest” for the parish since 1949, he has 
actually performed the duties of a rector. 
Prior to that he was assistant minister. 
The effort to have him removed because of 
his alleged leftist activities has been un- 
der way for years. 

Nevertheless, the “Melish case” is not 
closed. Mr. Melish is appealing the deci- 
sion. As of June 27, he was granted a 
ten-day stay and conducted services at the 
church the following Sunday. He applied 
to the Court of Appeals in Albany for a 
further stay until the matter is finally 
determined—but the request was denied. 
His appeal is on the court’s October cal- 
endar. 

Here is a review of the case: 

In January, 1956, the vestry of Holy 
Trinity elected the Rev. Irving S. Pollard, 
an assistant at St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York City, as rector. Melish support- 
ers contended that the election was void 
because there was no quorum: two vacan- 


cies left a vestry of nine; four vestryme¢ 
and two wardens had voted to oust M 
Melish. 

Bishop DeWolfe, who has consistent® 
opposed Mr. Melish for his allegedly pre 
Communist activities, announced that M! 
Melish’s term as a “supply priest is not 
over.” 

Mr. Melish defied the admonishings « 
the bishop and preached at a service i 
competition with the Rey. Robert W® 
Thomas, supply priest appointed by Bist 
op DeWolfe. 

Mr. Pollard had declined his electio» 
as did also the Rev. George W. Barnes «| 
Hollywood, Calif. Then Dr. Sidener we 
elected. | 

Round one of the legal battle was sez 
tled in Mr. Melish’s favor when Suprenz 
Court Justice Edward G. Baker denies 
last year a temporary injunction sougii 
by anti-Melish forces on the grounds tha 
the provisions of New York’s religiot 
corporations law in reference to a vestn 
quorum had not been complied with. 

Then Kings County Supreme Cow 
referee, Justice John MacCrate, ruled i 
favor of Mr. Melish by denying a petition 
of the wardens, four vestrymen and D{ 
Sidener, to restrain him from interferim 
with the services and operation of th 
parish, on the grounds of the lack of | 
legal quorum. | 

The referee also ruled, however, tha 
Dr. Sidener’s election was according 
canonical procedure, and denied th 
claim of pro-Melish forces that the vest 
was obliged to consult the congregation 
abide by its wishes in calling a recto} 
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zat was round two. 

When the third court decision was 
inded down, favoring Dr. Sidener, Mr. 
elish issued a statement which said in 
rt: 

“We feel it regrettable that the Appel- 
te Division of the Supreme Court in 
‘ooklyn, by a divided court, has seen fit 
reverse its own stand of last year in this 
me case, and the stand of the two 
ipreme Court justices and the official 
feree (himself a former member of the 
ppellate Division) to whom this case was 
esented on motions and at trial... 
“Since we have the right to appeal to 
e Court of Appeals, the highest court of 
ew York, we shall do 80 promptly, con- 
lent of vindication there . . .” 

Following the court’s action a- parish 
eeting called on less than 24 hours’ 
tice was held June 25. Some 160 mem- 
rs of the 597-communicant congrega- 
m adopted unanimously a_ resolution 
edging support of the present vestry and 
tr. Melish. The meeting was presided 
er by senior warden Cameron Beadle. 
As stated, Mr. Melish conducted serv- 
es the following Sunday. He reported he 
countered no opposition to his fulfilling 
is function. “The people who were op- 
sed,” he said, “left 15 months ago. 
hat’s what’s so fantastic about this whole 
me”. |, 

Efforts to remove him from the pulpit 
Holy Trinity have been made through 
e years because of views he has ex- 
cessed both from the pulpit and in pub- 
> forums. From 1946 to 1949 he was 
jairman of the National Council of 
merican-Soviet friendship, but he has 
snied under oath that he was ever a mem- 
sx of the Communist Party. During the 
rive to oust Mr. Melish, two annual meet- 
igs of the congregation have elected pro- 
felish vestries. 


Alcoholism Conferees Urge 
Moderation, No Arrogance 


All adults are examples, good or bad, 
in the way they use or refrain from using 
alcoholic beverages. 

“Those who with good conscience drink 
must always do so in moderation; those 
who do not must be without arrogance or 
self-righteousness.” 

This was the gist of discussions during 
the third annual North Conway institute 
on alcoholism, attended by 85 clergymen 
and lay religious leaders from 19 states 
and Canada. 

Topics covered during the four-day con- 
ference held last month included the the- 
ological implications of drinking and 
should a clergyman drink socially? 

Bishop Charles F. Hall of New Hamp- 
shire, the Rev. John C. Ford (Roman 
Catholic) of Weston (Mass.) College, 
and Rabbi Joseph Klein of Worcester, 
Mass., agreed that moderate drinking was 
neither immoral nor irreligious, but that 
excessive drinking was. The latter prob- 
lem, they also agreed, was reaching dis- 
turbing proportions in American life and 
forcing churches to tackle alcoholism as 
an ethical and psychological problem. 

The Rev. Carl T. Uehling, Lutheran 
pastor of Newark, N. J., took the afirma- 
tive side during the debate on whether or 
not a clergyman should drink socially. 
Presbyterian layman John P. Lee of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., favored total abstinence. 

Mr. Uehling declared that neither the 
Bible nor “the Lord” prohibits a clergy- 
man from drinking, a right he should 
have as a “matter of Christian liberty.” 
He added, “Drinking as such is not wrong. 
Drunkenness_ is certainly he (the 
clergyman) should form the good exam- 
ple of moderation, as did Christ, and as 
should all Christians.” 


Mr. Lee maintained that good motiva- 
tion is no barrier to becoming a drunkard; 
that ministerial drinking might encourage 
young people to go out and do likewise, 
and that “if a clergyman answered a call 
just after taking a drink, he might offend 
those who look to him.” 

The Rev. David A. Works, president of 
the institute, criticized the Eisenhower 
budget for not including provision for 
research into causes of alcoholism. He 
called for “an end to hypocrisy within 
many churches toward alcoholism.” 

A statement adopted at the conclusion 
of the institute summed up participants’ 
views against immoderate drinking, and 
asked that alcohol education in individual 
congregations for adults, young people 
and children be “enormously expanded.” — 


Churchnews Editor Chosen 
Dean of Denver Cathedral 


The Rey. Dr. William S. Lea, editor of 
Episcopal Churchnews since January, 


1956, has accepted election as dean of St. 
John’s Cathedral, Denver. 


A native of the State of Washington, 
and graduate of Davidson College and the 
Divinity School of the University of the 
South, Dr. Lea came to Richmond from 
the rectorship of St. John’s Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. His entire ministry, prior to 
being named editor of Churchnews, was 
spent in Tennessee and the Carolinas. 


A tour of 15 countries in Europe and 
the Middle East, in the summer of 1956, 
brought him in contact with Church prob- 
lems in some of the world’s trouble spots. 

Dr. Lea’s acceptance of the Denver 
post was prompted by a desire to return to 
parish work. He takes up his duties in 
Colorado in September. 


Consecration, 1957: A television camera adds a modern touch to age-old ritual at the consecration of Sacramento's 
Bishop Coadjutor Clarence R. Haden. He is shown standing (left) for examination by Bishop Sherrill, and kneel- 
ing (center) to receive the sacramental “laying on of hands.’ At the right, Bishop Bloy and Foote sign the Letters 
of Consecration, as the Rev. Alexander M. Rodger, Secretary of the House of Bishops, pours hot wax on the seal. 
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Priest, Victim Of Amnesia, 
Alive After Reported Drowned 


The Rev. Andrew Daughters, 37-year- 
old rector of the Church of Our Saviour, 
Pasco, Wash., is alive after two months of 
belief that he was a victim of drowning in 
an Idaho lake last April. 

The priest, dressed as a workman, 
turned up at a service in Grace Cathedral. 
San Francisco, June 30. When he learned 
from a fellow worshipper that the date, 
printed on the parish bulletin, was cor- 
rect, he went to the Rey. Canon Richard 
Byfield, celebrant, and told him: “I think 
I’m a minister, and the last thing | remem- 
ber is crawling out of a lake.” 

It was on the eve of the Convocation of 
the Missionary District of Spokane that 
Mr. Daughters checked into a hotel and 
drove to the shore of Lake Coeur D’Alene, 
opposite the district’s Camp Cross, where 
his car was found. Evidence indicated that 
he had walked around the shoreline to the 
campsite, and had capsized in attempting 
to return to his car in a camp boat. 

So widespread was the belief that he 
had drowned, that memorial services were 
held for him at his Church, May 4; a 
memorial fund for the aid of his four sons 
was begun, and a successor was chosen. 

After conversation with Canon Byfield 
in San Francisco, Mr. Daughters remem- 
bered his identity, phoned his wife and 
caught a plane for Yakima, Wash. Greet- 
ing him at the airport were Mrs. Daugh- 
ters and a friend of the family, the Rev. 
Charles May of Kennewick, Wash. His 
sons awaited his arrival in Pasco. 

Mr. Daughters commented when he ar- 
rived home: “I feel good physically, but 
I’m very tired and mentally my mind is 
still filled with cobwebs...” 


Wide World 
Mr. Daughters greets his family 
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The four Tebbetts sisters view the completed rug which they designed for the 
Washington Cathedral's high altar. The needlepoint work was done by 23 
Pittsburgh women. The Tebbetts—Marian, Ruth, Elizabeth and Mary—own a 
needlepoint studio in Kent, Conn., where in the past two years they have put 
the designs for 95 diocesan seals on canvas for needlepoint cushions for the 
Cathedral’s Great Choir. 


Anglican Primate Attacks 
Roman Catholic ‘Open War’ 


Stormy feelings, usually checked at 
the parish and diocesan level, recently 
erupted into an ecclesiastical ‘rhubarb’ 
between leaders of the Church of Eng- 
land and the Roman Catholic Church, 
largest religious minority in that country. 

Speaking before a diocesan conference, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Geof- 
frey Fisher, declared: “There is a lot 
of direct hostility to the Church (of 
England) led, I am sorry to say, by the 
Roman Catholics in this country. 

“The Roman Catholic Church in Brit- 
ain is waging an open war against the 
Church of England, unlike its friendly 
counterparts on the Continent.” 

To this Dr. William Godfrey, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and highest-rank- 
ing Roman Catholic in Britain, retorted: 

“Rather than make any statement, I 
prefer to leave it to the good sense of 
the British people to judge who is waging 
open war, 

Elsewhere in his address, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury described himself 
as gratified at the gradual progression 
towards Church unity. He suggested the 
formation of a “joint council of churches” 
and said that “if the Pope would like 
to come in as chairman, we would all 
welcome him.” 

Chief cause of the verbal battle be- 
tween the two Churches appeared to be 


Roman Catholic evangelistic activity 
heightened recently by a national adver 
tising campaign and published tests 
monials of converts and other Romaw 
Catholics. The campaign’s purpose, } 
was reported, aims to explain Catholi: 
teaching to “millions of non-Catholics o 
goodwill suffering from a religious an# 
spiritual hunger.” The Roman Churc! 
claims that there have been about 14,000 
conversions a year in the last two years! 

Following the exchange between th 
two archbishops, the Universe, Romay 
weekly, challenged Dr. Fisher to bac! 
with facts his “open war” charge. 

The paper said that the only “publij 
attacks levelled against the Archbisho) 
of Canterbury and the Anglican Chure'4 
in Britain” were those which have com* 
“from ministers of his own religion wit! 
pronounced modernist views, and a po 
erful section of the national press... 

“In neither quarter,” the paper addecs 
“does the (Roman) Catholic Church ew! 
ercise any influence.” 

Another weekly publication, The Cath 
olic Herald, stressed the “exclusivity 
of the (Roman) Catholic Church’s atti 
tude, and pleaded for “united actio: 
among all British Christians against ma| 
terialism and secularism.” Shi 

Earlier, the Bishop of Chester, Dy 
Gerald A. Ellison, had charged that th 
Roman Catholic Church was making ai 
“aggressive attack,” mounting in inj 
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tensity, against the Church of England, 
and denied the former’s conversion claims 
(ECnews, June 9.) Dr. Ellison said the 
clergy in his diocese had reported a five 
year total of 271 conversions to the 
Anglican Church and only 38 known 
conversions to Roman Catholicism. 


To these statements, Dr. Joseph E. 
Rudderham, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Bristol, retorted: “Our aim is to capture 
the souls-of those who belong to those 
in heresy. Our aim is the conversion of 
every single man, woman and child in 
this country.” 


Another incident involved the Bishop 
of Southwell, Dr. Frank Barry. He told a 
clergy conference in Nottingham: 


“I know of people in this diocese who 
have been marked down by the Roman 
hierarchy. People have been set upon 
them to try and seduce them from their 
Anglican allegiance. 


“I could quote names, what they are 
offered by the priest is like something 
they can put in a bag and take home— 
something like they are offered by the 
Communist Party.” 


The Universe promptly challenged him 
to let it make an open investigation 
of his charge. 


Dr. Barry rejected the challenge, and 
was quoted as saying, “It is all best for- 
gotten. I am not going to be involved in 
any religious controversy. 


“T can think of no greater disservice to 
the Christian cause than to engage in 
public controversy, and I would rather lay 
myself open to any obvious retort than 
take the matter further.” 


Meanwhile, Archbishop-elect John Car- 
mel Heenan of Liverpool made this plea 
before an audience in Sheffield: 

“For us charity is not only a word, it 
is a way of life. And it is against Catholic 
teaching to imagine that you please God 
by criticizing those of other religions.” 

Later, following the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s “open war” charges against 
the Roman Catholic Church, charity was 
the theme of a letter written by four 
members of Parliament and published in 
the London Times. It stated: 

“We, two Anglicans and two Roman 
Catholic members of the House of Com- 
mons, plead for the avoidance of state- 
ments and competitive statistics likely 
to arouse ill feeling between Christians 
of different denominations. 

“We ourselves believe much in com- 
mon and pray for unity; we do not pre- 
tend, however, that unity can be built 
on a mere lowest common multiple of 
theology and dogma. Christian disunity 
causes great scandal; but what of that 
which is caused by lack of charity among 
Christians?” 
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Cathedral Holds Closed-Door 
Nuclear Energy Conference 


The Washington Cathedral played host 
at its College of Preachers last month 
to a Conference on the Ethical Problems 
of Nuclear Energy, third in a series of 
meetings on timely issues marking the 
Cathedral’s 50th anniversary year. 

The Rey. Dr. William Pollard, execu- 
tive director, Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, was general chairman of 
the conference. Participants included 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth Nichols, General of 
the Army Omar H. Bradley, Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, the Rev. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, scientists James G. Weart, Edward 
H. Condon, Kenneth S. Pitzer and Harold 
K. Schilling, and New York Times cor- 
respondent James B. Reston. 

The meeting was arranged with the 


Bishop and Friends 


Manhattan’s East Side was invaded 
recently by more than 100 volunteers 
armed with brooms, balloons and warn- 
ings to residents about dirt in the area. 

Led by the Rt. Rev. Frank Rhea (be- 
low), retired Bishop of Idaho and now act- 
ing rector of Holy Trinity Church, the 
group represented the Citizens Committee 
to Keep New York City Clean. 

Purpose of the committee’s clean-up 
campaign was to urge persons not to vio- 
late alternate-side parking regulations, 
because such parking trapped dirt and 
litter that otherwise could be taken away 
by the city’s Sanitation Department. 

In one area some 40 adults, accom- 


understanding that it would be off the 
record so that participants could speak 
more freely. No reporters were permitted 
to attend and no public summary was 
made. At the close of the conference, a 
Cathedral spokesman declared: 


“Members of the conference felt that 
the meetings gave a much needed op- 
portunity for scientists and Church lead- 
ers to come to terms with ethical problems 
of nuclear energy. Although there were 
no conclusions drawn nor recommenda- 
tions adopted, all felt that valuable reli- 
gious insights were gained and that some 
of the paralyzing fear of the present situ- 
ation was removed by giving attention to - 
the religious dimensions of the problem. 
God has placed this power in man’s hands 
and we could do no less than strive in — 
faith to control and employ it to the benefit - 
of mankind.” 


Make ‘Clean Sweep’ 


panied by school children released from 
private and public school classes, 
tagged cars with pink and blue warnings 
and a variety of toy balloons which carried 
“parking violation” inscriptions. The 
warning notices read: 

“By illegally parking, you have pre- 
vented the Department of Sanitation from 
thoroughly cleaning our neighborhood. 
Please obey parking signs and help keep 
our neighborhood clean.” 

After tagging the parked cars, the 
group swept dirt from under them so 
that a sanitation mechanical sweeper 
could pick it up. Police and sanitation 
officials watched the proceedings. 


N. ¥. Times 
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rom IVflountain to ea 


. .. the Church meets man where he is—living the outdoor life 
summer calls for. Above, a sunrise service in Glacier National 
Park, Mont., one of the country’s 24 national parks where 
visiting clergy and theological students ‘conduct worship for 
vacationers. The Parks Ministry of the National Council of 
Churches is in its fifth year. At right, St. James the Fisherman, 
unique “chapel in the round,” opened July 7 in Wellfleet, Mass. 
Its open, pyramid-shaped “steeple” and rough interior sug- 
gest, as was intended, the old-time sailing vessel “below 
decks’ atmosphere. The building has a centered altar on a 
raised chancel, octagonal Communion rail and pew space for 
175. New York’s Dean James A. Pike, summer resident, is 
conducting services for the season. Below, two views of St. 
Columba’s Church on Marathon, tiny coral island of the Florida 
Keys. The chapel, a former aquarium, is located in what is 
fishermen’s paradise, a few feet from the inlet which joins the 
Atlantic Ocean wiih the Gulf of Mexico. Its vicar, the Rev. 
Whitney Church, has a 100-mile-long parish, sometimes shrink- 
ing to a width of only 100 yards. 


# 


: ——— 
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An American Looks at Us 


Nowadays there is such a move- 
ment of peoples around the earth 
that it has almost become foolish to 
describe any place as cosmopolitan. 
Yet, if the adjective can ever be ap- 
plied, it belongs to the East End of 
London. With its miles of dockland 
it has representatives from every na- 
tion in the world. It has great colo- 
nies of Jews. It has Chinese—Lime- 
house was once notorious. It has all 
the necessary types for a full-scale 
Tower of Babel. And it also has a 
nucleus of English people who ex- 
hibit a marked local patriotism for 
their own neighborhood. 

So much for the background. 

Now for the Rev. W. H. McKenna, 
who left his parish near Boston, 
Mass., for some experience of Eng- 
lish parish life, and has been working 
in the center of all this. In the first 
number of one of our new magazines, 
Prism, he writes: “There is no ques- 
tion as to the sobering effect on any- 
one coming to the East End of Lon- 
don directly from a church in 
America. Here is churchgoing at its 
lowest. The shock for an American is 
not this fact, however, since he learns 
that not only do people not go to 
church, but they don’t go anywhere 
at all! Churches are not the only 
places to feel the effect of this mass 
retirement from social reality. What 
is shocking is the number of large 
churches built to accommodate hun- 
dreds of people who actually did fill 
them half a century ago. That these 
churches were once filled to overflow- 
ing is proved by the presence of other 
large daughter churches built to 
house the overflow. There they stand 
today, lucky to be a quarter filled, a 
monument to an earlier ‘religious 
revival’! Is this what we will see in 
America in 50 years’ time? What 
effect is this religious boom having on 
the common life of the nation and 
America’s influence in the world? 
What truth is there in the cynical 
view that religion in America today 
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is only so much ‘morale’ for its capi- 
talistic enterprise?” 

It should be pointed out that the 
East End of London is not (repeat 
NOT) representative of the religious 
life of England. But it is something 
which cannot be overlooked in any 
over-all attempt to assess that re- 
ligious life. And, indeed, it must be 
said that there are parishes in East 
London which display a very lively 
enthusiasm for and practice of the 
Faith. 

Mr. McKenna also compares gen- 
eral Church life in America with that 
in England. “Two outstanding differ- 
ences impress themselves: the growth 
and influence of a psychological ori- 
entation and the strong role of lay- 
men in all levels of Church life. I 
suspect that the ‘peace of mind’ cult 
has a much deeper and widespread 
hold in America. I mean by this a 
view which seeks to find in religion 
that sense of personal security and 
calm which is not found in the fierce 
and competitive struggle of an ad- 
vanced capitalist economy. One would 
not quarrel with this desire for some- 
thing more real and lasting; indeed, 
compassion is called for. The diffi- 
culty comes with the therapy!” 

Probably if most English church- 
men were asked to comment on that 
paragraph, they would wholly agree 
with the diagnosis of differences. 
And they would feel more than a little 
envious that you have been able so 
much more fully to integrate laymen 
into the life of the Church. But they 
would perhaps feel less covetous 
about the devotion to psychology. 


Saintly Problem 


What makes a saint a Saint? 

Now I haven’t forgotten that in the 
New Testament all Christians are 
called saints. But neither have I for- 
gotten that the ancient tradition of 
the Church has called some of them 
Saints and attached that title to their 
names. The point is that the Anglican 
Church has not made up its mind 


about any new Saints since the Refor- 
mation. 

It is true that some people have 
dignified King Charles I with this 
title. Equally true is it that the Cal- 
endar in some Anglican Prayer Books 
—Scottish and South African, for ex- 
ample—have commemorated some of 
their outstanding spiritual giants. But 
the Anglican Communion has not yet 
decided what makes a saint a Saint. 

The question is coming up more 
and more frequently, in England at 
least. Shouldn’t we find some way of 
honoring some of the very great souls 
who have found their spiritual nur- 
ture through the Anglican Church in 
the last couple of hundred years? 

One of the latest people to express 
it is the Bishop of Sheffield, Dr. Leslie 
Hunter. He was speaking at the con- 
secration of a new church center 
named after Archbishop William 
Temple. Making it clear that he re- 
gretted that there are no modern 
Saints, he said, “We do not wish the 
modern generation to associate ‘saint- 
hood’, which is the light and life of a 
living Church, with the ecclesiastical 
museum.” 

There are probably very few peo- 
ple in the Anglican Communion who 
would wish to introduce all the tortu- 
ous complexities which mark the 


process of canonization in the Ro-- 


man Church. It is perhaps because the 
process has become so involved that 
some Anglicans decide to leave it to 
Rome and think no more about it. 
But such indifference to the spiritual 
heroes of our own tradition is rather 
like ignoring your grandfather— 
which is not done in the best cireles. 

Somehow we must find a way round 
this problem. And it’s good to hear 
that it is likely to be discussed at the 
Lambeth Conference. 


Dinner With the Lyons 


One of England’s popular broad- 
casting teams consists of Ben Lyon, 
his wife, Bebe Daniels, and their chil- 

continued on page 44 


The Bishop’s School 
La Jolla, California 


With the stirring words of their Commencement anthem still 
ringing in their ears, these graduates in trim white suits and 
traditional red carnation leis will now scatter—after four happy 
years of studying, worshipping, living and playing together— 
to top colleges all over the country: Stanford, Pomona, Reed, 
“Cal,” Radcliffe, Wellesley, Cornell, and others. 


Wherever they go, they will carry rich memories of chapel 
chimes and evensong, hockey games and swimming meets, term 
papers and study hall, beach picnics and dormitory fun, Christmas 
Posada and Senior Prom. Their Honor System and Student 
~ Government will help them to face the inevitable responsibilities 
of later life. They have already learned that privilege and free- 
dom carry obligations; and that character based on faith in God 
is the commanding authority, in one’s own personal development 


and in serving mankind. 


Like other alumnae since 1909, these girls will want to return 
__ to the sunny campus by the blue Pacific—to see faculty friends, 
to be married in the chapel, or to have their children baptized. 
In any case, each girl knows that her permanent. place in the 
School is symbolized by the little brass plate bearing her name 
on the chapel wall; and her lasting prayer is the Bishop’s School 


motto incerporated in the school song: 


“Simplicity ... Serenity... Sincerity... 
May we reflect these gracious gifts... 


<= SCHOOLS & 


” 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liberal 
scholarships. 

Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Helghts, N. Y. 25, N. Y. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST. ANNE‘S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


Founded 


Shattuck School- 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTC, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The Rev. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
470 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 


SANFORD AND SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, gen- 
eral courses. Small classes. Country campus 
eight miles from Wilmington. Art, music, 
building projects, sports, riding. Fully ac- 
credited. Eight week summer session. Out- 
door pool. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Wm. N. Wingerd and 
Nancy C. Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 9, Del. 
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HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 5-12 


College Preparatery. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports fer all. 
New indoor swimming peel. Modern firepreof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lewer 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Teaxas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance. Small classes, All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Bivd., San Antonio 9, Texas 


VOORHEES SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior College, High 
School and Trades. Fully Accredited A Grade by 
the Southern Association. Under direction of 
American Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For information, write 
to THE REGISTRAR. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
in the DIOCESE of VIRGINIA 


St. Catherine’s School, Richmond 26, Va. 
St. Christopher’s School, Richmond 26, Va. 
St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Va. 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va. 
Christchurch School, Christchurch, Va. 
St. Agnes School, Alexandria, Va. 

St. Stephen’s School, Alexandria, Va. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke's Hospital 
Three year approved program — College af- 
filiation— Male and married students ac- 
cepted — Loans and scholarships available. 
For information write to Director. 


Davenport, lowa 


“Go Forth with God...” 


COLLEGES 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is givens 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for - 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, is now receiving ap- 
plications for entrance to the 5th Grade in Sep- 
tember, 1957. A complete program of independent 
school studies is offered in Grades 5-8. Special em- 
phasis is placed on recreational and athletic activi- 
ties. The School’s buildings are modern and fully 
equipped. Endowed. Full fee, $400. 


Robert H. Porter, $.7.B., Headmaster 
123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades Seven ¢ 

through Twelve. College Preparatory. 


ART—MUSIC—DRAMATICS \ 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, Tennis, ,) 
Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 1 
THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 1 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- « 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including § 
Ceramics. All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore + 
camous 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of |! 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 


Write for Catalog 
Box EC e Kenesha, Wisconsin 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
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An Open Letter to Our Readers 


he Board of Trustees of the Southern Churchman Company announces in this issue 

to all subscribers and readers of Episcopal Churchnews that it plans to terminate publi- 
cation of this magazine in August of this year. The decision to discontinue publication 
was made in formal meeting on June 17th. 

During the past five years the Southern Churchman Company has attempted a sincere 
experiment and, we believe, innovation in publishing on behalf of the Episcopal Church. 
We have attempted, without sparing expense, to produce a magazine which in form, 
appearance and content would compare favorably in the highly competitive field of the 
secular press. We have used paid professional writers from all parts of the Anglican 
world. We have to the best of our ability maintained an editorial policy of serving the 
whole Church in Anglican comprehensiveness, and carried, impartially, the news of 
events and activities in the life of the Episcopal Church. 

Our purpose was to arouse a widespread lay interest and following so that the mem- 
bership at large might become better informed and more useful Christians. We still 
believe that the people need to be better informed and should read a national church 
publication. Our purpose has not changed, but we are convinced that our method has 
not been the right one to achieve this purpose. We hope that the benefits of our experi- 
ment can be used and that the Church will gain in the future from what we have 
contributed. 

A professional study and research of reader interest has just been completed. It 
reveals that Episcopal Churchnews has an unusually high level of reader interest. We 
already knew that a high percentage of bishops and other clergy were supporters and 
readers. But the interest has been confined to that small cross section of church members 
who are already the most active and best informed. It has not spread and shows no 
evidence of so doing. Circulation has remained constant in the last several years at 
approximately 20,000. 

Publication of Episcopal Churchnews has cost several times the price asked of the 
subscribers. Advertising in church magazines will not make up the difference as it does 
in the secular press. Circulation many times in excess of 20,000 would be required 
to place Episcopal Churchnews on an independent basis. A greatly increased charge to 
our subscribers would result in decreased circulation and therefore further defeat our 
purpose. 

For these reasons the Board of Trustees decided that Episcopal Churchnews could not 
fulfill its purpose and should be discontinued. All unfulfilled subscriptions will, of 
course, be repaid in cash following the termination of publication. 

We believe that Episcopal Churchnews has made a valuable contribution to the 
Church. All of our resources of information and experience will be given gladly to any 
who would also serve our continuing purpose. 

The Southern Churchman Company takes this opportunity to express on behalf of 
the Church which it serves our sincere thanks to all those who in Christian stewardship 
have made it financially possible to conduct this experiment, to all those employees who 
have worked untiringly and faithfully in the publication of Episcopal Churchnews, 
and to all our subscribers who have proved their support and appreciation of our 


enterprise. 


ROBERT F. GIBSON, JR., 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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EAbout Our Magazine 


Now that the daily papers and national magazines have 

_ reported the decision of our Board of Trustees to terminate 

the publication of this magazine, it seems appropriate that 

- we ourselves should give an explanation to our friends and 
readers of just why this decision was made. 

On page 17 the conclusions which our trustees reached 
are stated in a letter from the president of the Southern 
Churchman Company. 

We are not terminating this magazine because we con- 

sider it a failure. As a matter of actual fact the circulation 
has steadily increased for some time and the number of 
subscription renewals has taken a marked turn upward 
within the last few months. A readership study, conducted 
by one of the most competent experts in this field, indicates 
an exceptionally high reader interest. On certain special 
issues recently the demand for copies sent our total distri- 
bution of these issues to more than 30,000. 

Such a magazine as this, however, is a very expensive 

enterprise. Our benefactors have been willing to make this 
_ experiment, and it will not have been in vain if the Church 
can learn by our experiences. 

So that our experience may not be lost to the Church, 
we should like to point out the following facts: 

(1) No effort has been made within recent years to 
secure additional financial help or to secure aid from the 
general Church. 

(2) It was found that the ordinary methods of direct 
mail promotion, without the full support of a vast majority 
of the clergy and access to their parish mailing lists, will 
not produce sufficient subscribers to make the venture 
financially successful. 

(3) Such a magazine as this could be financially self- 
sustaining only if it were supported by the clergy almost 
unanimously and promoted in each parish by dedicated 
representatives. The personal contact is more effective than 
many form letters. 

(4) One national magazine, which cultivates the art of 
making everything important seem a little bit silly, has 
suggested that our mail idea was to develop a “snappy, 
newsy approach” and to make “Church tradenews sound 
lively.” This is to miss the point entirely. Our real objec- 
tive, above all else, was to look at the news of the world 
with all of its complex problems and to interpret it through 
Christian eyes. We sought so to report and to interpret 
the news of the Church that laymen would be able to think 
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intelligently about the affairs of their Church and to form> 
their own conclusions, no matter to what school of thought 
they belonged. 

(5) Someday there is going to be a great national 
Episcopal Church magazine. It will take considerably more: 
money to make this possible. The Methodist Church found 
that it cost $2,000,000 a year for the first two years just to 
launch such a magazine. They believe that this is money 
well spent. We hope that someday our Church will face this 
challenge, grasp the possibilities, and provide the support 
which will make an effective national magazine possible. 
We pray that this day is not too far away. : 

When this dream finally comes true, the lessons we have 
learned will be of value. The magazine we have produced 
is on a par with the best contemporary secular magazines, 
and we are proud of it. In some things we were ahead. Our 
recent series of stories from Red China, for example, gave 
a picture of life in that Communist country long before a 
very large national magazine advertised that it had “the 
exclusive inside story.” We have operated on the principle 
that nothing short of the best in journalism was good 
enough for a Church magazine. 

We are deeply grateful to all who have helped. us in 
this enterprise—to the bishops, parish clergy and laymen — 
who have believed in us and have given us their whole- 
hearted support. We are grateful to our benefactors who 
have made this great experiment possible. We are espe- 
cially grateful to The Living Church for its most thoughtful _ 
and understanding editorial of June 30th. We know from — 
our own experience what difficulties they, together with all 
other independent magazines of the Church, are facing. - 
Without a more wholehearted cooperation from church- | 
men across the country, all Church magazines may fail in — 
this time of increased competition and rising costs. This — 
would be one of the saddest days in the history of the 
Church. If the closing of Episcopal Churchnews brings 
these pertinent facts dramatically before our Church, then 
those of us who have worked to produce it will be content 
that we have helped lay the foundation for a new day in _ 
Christian journalism. 


Dangers of a Religious Revival | 
Thoughtful people throughout the Church are deeply 


concerned about the resurgence of religion in America. | 
They are not critical of popular evangelists. They want - 
the Church to grow and they believe that the world would | 
be a better place if there were more Christians. What they - 
are concerned about is superficiality. They feel, as some- - 
one has put it, that “by being innoculated with so many 
small doses of Christianity, people can become immune : 
to the real thing.” 

It is true that hosts of people who a few years ago had 
no connection with any church are turning to religion 
today. Some of this may be due to high pressure and 
expert use of organizational techniques. Religion is, to 
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degree, popular again and going to Church is in many 
laces “‘the thing to do.” We should be grateful for all of 
1is, but at the same time we should be aware of the 
angers of “popular religion”. We must accept the respon- 
bility, great and terrifying as it is, to “speak things” 
hich are relevant to the real world where men and 
omen must work out their “own salvation with fear 
nd trembling.” 

Some of the sorriest chapters in Church history have 
een written in times when there was a wave of “re- 
gious” enthusiasm. Numerical increases in Church 
1embership, therefore, are not as impressive as they 
ight seem, especially if the “religion” to which people 
mn is only another form of self-centeredness in which 
1ey call upon God to be a sort of acolyte in their self- 
orship. If the chief end of man is to find “peace of 
rind” and to promote his own health, culture and com- 
ort, then we have completely misread the Christian 
ospel. If the chief purpose, however, is to glorify God 
nd faithfully to serve Him, we are afraid that much in 
1e present “revival” is so superficial that it can become 
ne of the most dangerous factors in our contemporary 
hurch situation. 

Two things especially disturb us about the present 
rend. One is the almost complete absence of any vital 
ocial concern. The other is the over-emphasis upon what 
ne “gets out of” religion, as if we were to use God to 
romote our own natural well-being. There is too often 
n almost total denial of concern for the increasing 
ecularization of all education. There is a consistent 
efusal to challenge the materialism of our social and 
adustrial order, which materialism is often as crass as 
hat of the Communists. There is seldom an articulate 
r realistic appeal to “Christian principles” in the dis- 
ussion of our politics, or our management and labor 
roblems, or our international relations. 

In the meantime, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover tells us of the 
larming increase in juvenile delinquents and reminds us 
f the dangers inherent in the breakdown of Christian 
amily life. Crime has not decreased. The country grows 
igger, but there is serious doubt if it grows better. 
.s a nation we continue to speak with a confused and 
ncertain voice on the great moral questions confronting 
1e family of nations. If religion has to do with these 
eeper matters, and we believe it does, we wonder how 
eal is the “‘resurgence” about which we hear so much. 
erhaps this all adds up to the fact that we dare not rest 
n any laurels we may think we have won before all the 
sports are in and the whole story is told. 


cynthia Wedel 


It is good news indeed to learn that Mrs. Theodore 
Vedel has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
phy by George Washington University. Not only is this 
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an academic distinction well earned and eminently de- 
served, but it also represents a distinguished contribution 
to the Church. Mrs. Wedel wrote her dissertation on the 
group Work Laboratory Program of the Department of 
Christian Education. This study will be a great aid in 
understanding this most significant movement and in our 
final evaluation of it. 

How Mrs. Wedel found time to make all the speeches 
she has so graciously made across the land, to preside 
at the Triennial Meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary which 


she did so adequately at Honolulu, to attend the Kirchen- 


tag in Germany last summer (which she reported for — 


ECnews), and to earn a Ph.D. all at the same time is itself 


a mystery of disciplined dedication. How fortunate the | 


Church is to have so able a leader and so articulate a 
spokesman. In the entire world Christian community she 


has few equals—but with it all she combines self-assurance — 


with humility in such graceful proportions that we are 
confident her leadership will long be valued. We con- 


gratulate Cynthia Wedel for being awarded this high 


academic degree and we thank her for the valuable con- 
tribution it represents. , 


Jamestown Chaplain —1957 


Those who visit the 350th Anniversary celebration at ; 


Jamestown this summer will have the privilege of meeting 


one of the greatest priests of the Church, the Rev. Dr. 


Churchill Gibson, who recently retired after 29 years 


as rector of St. James’ Church in Richmond. Dr. Gibson © 


is now the chaplain of the Old Tower Church on James- 


town Island. He will be on hand for daily services — 


and to minister to all who need the help of the Church. 
Churchill Gibson has been for a long time one of the 
most beloved men in the City of Richmond. As a preacher 
he spoke Sunday by Sunday in the simplest and clearest 
language the great truths of the Christian faith and of 
their relevance to the ordinary decisions of everyday 
life. As a pastor, he was on hand and ready to help any 
person in need. As a friendly neighbor, he was outgoing, 


ay, loval and interested in everyone, whatever their race © 
Y, 10) 


or creed. (One of the finest tributes he received was 
from a Jewish congregation just a few doors away from 
St. James’ Church). As a citizen, he was active in prac- 
tically every good cause in his city. He was for more 
than a quarter of a century an outstanding leader in both 
his diocese and in the national Church. As a Christian 
witness, he lived in his daily life the truths he proclaimed 
from his pulpit on Sunday. 

We are fortunate that this great ministry is continued 
at Jamestown. Those who visit this historic spot during 
the celebration will indeed have a great privilege in meet- 
ing the chaplain of the Old Tower Church—which was 
the first Church established on these shores. 
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Sower Church, Jamestou 


B efore 1770 nearly all the settlers in the eastern part of this 
land came from England. They brought their Church with 
them. On these shores they taught and practiced the Chris- 
tian religion as they had received it from their fathers. It is 
important to remember that a majority of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were Anglicans, soon to be 
members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America. In their lives the Church played a very 
significant part. 


Srecdem 


it is today as it was in the beginning of our country — 


shurch is at the heart of the fight for freedom. Still, as of old, 


parish church stands as a witness in the midst of the people, 


dedicated to Him “Whose Service is Perfect Freedom.” 


by WILLIAM S. LEA 


yman liberty can never be taken for granted. It 
has been won at great cost, but it can easily 
st. It can be lost if the fighters for freedom ever 
tired of the struggle and lower their defenses or if 
ose contact with the Divine Source from Whom all 
ym flows. In this long and glorious struggle for 
ym, the Church has played a gallant part. 
must admit, however, that this has not always been 
1ere have been times when the ecclesiastical powers, 
aders of the Church, have sided with tyrants. We 
only to remember the Inquisition, the days of re- 
s persecution both in Catholic and in Protestant 
and some of the bigotry of early New England 
1e intolerance of the Established Church in Colonial 
tia to see that the picture has not always been 
ut blemish. But this should only warn us of the 
r of the Church’s losing sight of its true purpose 
f its sacred duty to guard the rights of men. 
. glorious truth of the freedom story in America is 
he Church has been in the thick of the fight for 
, from the very beginning, and is still in the midst 
The Episcopal Church, moreover, has figured 
nently in nearly every step of this road to freedom. 
was at Jamestown, in the Old Tower Church, that 
rst free assembly of representative government on 
ontinent was held. In Bruton Parish Church, Wil- 
yurg, many of the men who later were to have a 
share in building our Republic worshipped God 
ty by Sunday. 
rch and State were united in colonial Virginia. 
thurch of England was, technically, the Church of 
» people, and spiritually it was the Mother of all 
s from the Royal Governor and great planters down 
humblest artisan and slave. Just as their forefathers 
lone for generations, such men as George Wash- 
, Thomas Jefferson, George Mason, George Wythe, 
k Henry, Edmund Pendleton, and Peyton Randolph 


Old Tower Church, Jamestown 


were nurtured in the Episcopal Church, taught by its 
clergy, and in many instances educated at its College of 
William and Mary. It is without doubt that their concepts 
of Liberty, Justice, and the Dignity of Man had their 
roots in the teachings of Christianity as it was taught 
them by their Church. Even their theories of government 
bore the unmistakable imprint of Anglican Doctrine. 
Later the torch of freedom was to burn brightly 
from the tower of the Old North Church in Boston. And 
in Philadelphia’s Christ Church the men who were writing 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States would pause to say their prayers. 
Benjamin Franklin, who is buried in the churchyard 


rr 


The greatest orator of the 
day, Patrick Henry made 
his famous speech in 

St. John’s Church, Rich- 
mond. On this day, it has 
been said, American free- 
dom was born. With his 
words, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death,” ringing in 
their ears, Washington, 
Jefferson and the other 
Virginians went forth to 
fight for what they consid- 
ered to be their funda- 
mental rights, for freedom 
and for justice in America. 


of Christ Church, when he saw that the Constitutional 
Convention seemed almost hopelessly divided, moved that 
the assembly open its meeting with prayer. Although his 
suggestion was not accepted at the time, the idea was 
later adopted by both the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. His words are significant, however, since 
they show not only his own attitude but also the spirit 
in which the Revolution was fought. Mr. Franklin said: 
“In this situation of this assembly, groping, as it were, 
in the dark to find political truth, and scarce able to 
distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happened, 


-sir, that we have not hitherto once thought of humbly 


applying to the Father of Lights to illuminate our under- 
standings? In the beginning of the contest with Britain, 
when we were sensible of danger, we had daily prayers 
in this room for the divine protection. Our prayers, sir, 
were heard; and they were graciously answered. All of 
us who are engaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in our 


A service at Christ Church, Philadelphia, where the Church continues its strong 
witness just as it did in the early days of our nation’s struggle for freedom. 
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favor. To that kind Providence we owe this happy 
opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of estab 
lishing our future national felicity. And have we noy 
forgotten that powerful Friend? Or do we imagine we 
no longer need His assistance? I have lived, sir, a long 
time; and the longer I live, the more convincing proof 
I see of this truth, that God governs in the affairs of men 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without Hi: 
notice, is it probable that an empire can rise withow 
His aid? We have been assured, sir, in the sacred writ. 
ings, that ‘except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I alse 
believe that, without His concurring aid, we shall succeec 
in this political building no better than the builders o! 
Babel; we shall be divided by our little, partial, loca! 
interests, our projects will be confounded, and we our- 
selves shall become a reproach and a by-word down te 
future ages. And what is worse, mankind may hereafter. 
from this unfortunate instance, despair of establishing 
government by human wisdom, and leave it to chance. 
war, and conquest. I therefore beg leave to move—‘That 
henceforth prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven 
and its blessing on our deliberations, be held in this 
assembly every morning before we proceed to business; 
and that one or more of the clergy of this city be re- 
quested to officiate in that service.’ ” 

In a brilliant essay, Mr. Walter Lippman reminded us 
a few years ago that we cannot possibly preserve our 
free and democratic way of life unless we also preserve 
the spiritual roots from which it grew. He indicated that 
this way of life which we so highly value is anchored 
in the Judeo-Christian concepts of God and of man’s 
relations to Him which have formed the great body of 
pre-suppositions upon which our civilization has beem 
erected. It was this same ideal to which President Johm 
Adams appealed long ago when he said that “the magis- 
trate is not the servant of his own desires, not even of 
the people, but of his God.” 

Commenting on the Church and Freedom Celebratiom 


recently held at New York’s Cathedral of St. John ths 


The Paul Revere Statue and the Ole 
North Church with its historic tower 


‘ 


Jivine, Bishop Horace Donegan said: “We are tre- 
rendously interested in demonstrating that the right to 
reedom and the duty of a responsible use of freedom 
tem directly from the great doctrines of Christian faith. 
‘he Doctrine of Creation, the Doctrine of God, the 
Joctrine of Man, the Doctrine of Redemption, the Doc- 
rine of Immortality, all point in the same direction. Man 
s meant by God to be free. He is called by God to 
bedience to Him ‘whose service is perfect freedom.’ ” 

This is the soundest approach to every question of 
juman liberty. Freedom is not something which men 
leserve because of their own merits. It is the gift of 
70d. God wills that men shall be free. He does not force 
iny one of us to obey Him, although when we break 
dis Law we are broken by it. If God, then, wills that 
nen shall be free, no tyrant on this earth has any right 
o take man’s freedom from him except where he has so 
nisused his freedom that to be permitted to keep it 
vould endanger other men and women. 

Patrick Henry may not have been the most devout of 
nen, but his love of liberty sprung not only from the 
estless yearnings of his heart but also from the deep 
-onvictions which had been planted in his soul by his 
Church. Standing in the third pew from the front on the 
sast side of the nave of St. John’s Church in Richmond, 
1e delivered his famous speech which became the battle 
sry of the American Revolution. Because of this occasion 
St. John’s Church has been called the birthplace of our 
iberty. The brave men of the Virginia Convention met 
there because at that time St. John’s was the largest 
building in the city. Assembled in the church that day 
were George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and many 
others who were to become leaders in the new nation. 
Fired by Henry’s speech, they nerved themselves for the 
long struggle for independence which finally ended in the 
freedom of the colonies. This was on March 23, 1775. 
Here are some of the things which Mr. Henry said: 

“If we wish to be free—if we mean to preserve inviolate 
these inestimable privileges for which we have been so 
long contending—if we mean not basely to abandon the 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, preaching 
from the pulpit of the Old North Church. 


The Patriots’ Window 
in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, shows the first 
celebration of the Holy 

Communion at Jamestown 
in 1607 by Chaplain 
Robert Hunt. Below are the 
men and women of Christ 

Church about 1790— 

President and Mrs. Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Betsy Ross, Robert 

Morris, the White and 

Harrison children, Benja- 
min Franklin and others. 
The patriots are standing 


because the pews are the 
old high-backed ones. 


noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and — 
which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon until 
the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained—we 
must fight! I repeat it, sir; we must fight! An appeal to 
arms and to the God of hosts is all that is left us.” 
“They tell us, sir,’ Henry continued, “that we are 
weak—unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
But when shall we be stronger? . .. Sir, we are not 
weak, if we make a proper use of those means which the 
God of Nature hath placed in our power. Three millions 
of people armed in the holy cause of liberty and in such a 
country as that which we possess are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. Besides, sir, 
we shall not fight our battles alone. There is ’a just God 
who presides over the destinies of nations and who will 
raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle, sir, 
is not to the strong alone; it is to the vigilant, the active, the 
brave... 
continued on page 38 


The interior of St. Paul’s Chapel in New York City, where President Washington 
worshipped while that city was the capital, before it was moved to Washington. 


Ahmad Abed Rabo, Mukhtar 
(head) of el-Jib village 


by Sherman Johnson 


AST SUMMER the expedition to Gibeon, in the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of Jordan, added at least a few footnotes 
to biblical history. Sponsored jointly by the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific and the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, it was the first time that a seminary of the Episcopal 
Church had gone on an expedition, although American Epis- 
copalians such as the late George Aaron Barton and John P. 
Peters have played a distinguished part in biblical archae- 
ology. 
Gibeon figures prominently in the Bible from Joshua’s time 
to the exile, and the Roman general Cetius camped there on 
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The exciting story of an archeological 
expedition in Palestine, led by the author, who is Dean 
of the Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 


his way to attack Jerusalem about 66 A.D. It lies seven or 
eight miles northwest of Jerusalem on a black-top road, yet 
it had not been excavated until this American group got a 
license from the Jordan Department of Antiquities and rented 
a few plots of land last June. 

Now we know that it has been settled for about 5,000 years. 
There is evidence that it was occupied in the Early Bronze 
Age (about 3000 B.C. ) and that cities of the Middle Bronze 
(1800 B.C.), Iron I and IL (1100-600 B.C.), Roman, Byzan- 
tine and Arab periods also existed there. 

EL-Jib, as the Arabs call it, is a double hill. On the north 
and lower part is the present village inhabited by about 900 
Moslems. South of it is a 16-acre round-top eminence where 
the ancient cities were located, now planted with olive trees, 
fig trees, grape vines, nut trees and tomatoes. A saddle sepa- 
rates the two hills. 

In one direction you can see the radio tower of Ramallah; 
in the other the height of en-Nebi Samwil, which may be the 
high place of Gibeon where Solomon made a thousand burnt- 
offerings. The climate and terrain are reminiscent of southern 
California, except that the hills are limestone. It is high 
enough to be reasonably cool. 

Dr. James B. Pritchard, professor of Old Testament at 
C. D. S. P., was the director and the one experienced archae- 
ologist on the staff. | was the business manager and his general 
assistant. My wife, Jean, was the recorder. She spent long 
hours in the basement of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem, classifying and scientifically describ- 
ing the finds. Our daughter, Marcia Rogers, then a graduate 
student in city planning at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the architect of the expedition and did much of the 
surveying. 

The photographer was T. Hartley Hall, [V, now a senior at 
the Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, Va. All of us 
took turns supervising the 60 to 80 Arab workmen who did 
the actual digging over the ten week period. We had help in 
the supervision for part of the time from Professor Robert C, 
Dentan of the General Theological Seminary, who is this 
year’s director of the American School in Jerusalem; H. Neil 
Richardson, annual professor at the School; and- Professo 
Thorir Thordarson of the University of Iceland. The Amer- 


ican School provided a headquarters and much equipment for 
the excavating. | 


Massive city wall of Gibeon, site of first Episcopal 
seminary archeological expedition in Palestine 


The most exciting finds were on the northeast edge of the 
ill. One of these is probably the pool of Gibeon mentioned 
1 Il Sam. 2, where the tournament of Joab’s and Abner’s 
1en turned into a fight to the death. We had first looked for 
his pool by excavating a reservoir below the hill, but this 
urned out to be no older than the Roman period. 

The great ancient pool lies inside the massive city wall, 
vhich was built in the period of the divided Hebrew mon- 
rchy, sometime between the time of Solomon and the Exile. 
‘he city wall was 26 feet thick at the point where we dug and 
ts foundation blocks were tremendous. As for the pool, it was 
ut into the limestone bedrock, with 43 steps going down in a 
piral along the pool’s edge, so that when the water level was 
ow the water could be drawn out easily. It is 35 feet in diam- 
ter, and we dug half of it down to a depth of 38 feet. Even 
o we did not reach bottom and there must be steps under 
he unexcavated portion. The topmost steps are separated from 
he pool by a stone guardrail. These upper steps, unlike the 
thers, are well worn, so the water level must have been high 
n the time of the Hebrew kings. We do not know how the 
9001 was filled, for no conduits lead into it. There may have 
een a spring at the bottom. 

Several large baskets of Iron Age pottery were dug out 
»f this pool every day. Among these broken pieces were han- 
lles of water jars that proved el-Jib to be Gibeon, and not 
Beeroth, as some German experts had believed. Three bore 
he name of the city, Gibeon, in Hebrew characters of the 
sighth century B.C. One bore the cwner’s name as well, and 
still another the good biblical name Hananiah. Two centuries 
after this fragment fell into the pool there was a prophet of 
his name who lived at Gibeon; he is mentioned in Jeremiah 
mSi21.. 

It is said in Josh. 9:27 that Joshua forced the Canaanites 
»f Gibeon—who had cleverly tricked him into a peace treaty— 
(0 become hewers of wood and drawers of water. Drawers of 
water they certainly were. A few yards below the edge of the 
pool is the entrance to the tunnel, which is also cut in the 
solid rock. The entrance is just inside the city wall, and from 
it 93 rock-cut steps lead down under the wall a distance of 
170 feet to Cain el-Beled, the principal spring of the village. 
In ancient times the Hebrews walled up the outside entrance 
to the spring and had safe access to it through the tunnel in 
time of siege. The tunnel’s roof was bedrock except for a few 
feet where it had been trenched down from above and roofed 
with large stones. The lower part of the tunnel has been ex- 
plored twice in modern times, but we were the first to find 
the upper part and clean, survey and photograph the. whole. 

On the other side of the hill the expedition found more of 
he city wall. Behind it were houses belonging both to the 
fron Age and the Roman period, just before the time of Christ. 
One of the Roman houses yielded a hoard of tiny bronze coins 
of the Jewish king Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 B.C.). Near 
his was a plastered cistern or pool with steps going down 
to it. Such pools existed in most Roman-period Palestinian 
‘owns, as for example at Khirbet Qumran, where the Dead 

continued on page 40 


[wo pieces of a jar handle giving the name ‘Gib- 
son’ and the name of the pot’s owner or maker 


The Gibeon tunnel: Lower portion has been explored twice in m: 
days, but seminary explorers were first to find its upper part 


The steps lead to the great pool of Gibeon. El Jib, with its new 
minaret (mosque tower for call to prayer) is seen in background 


Are Prayer Groups 
Necessary? 


The author, wife of the Rector of 


Calvary Church in Pittsburgh, answers in the affirmative. Here 


is an inside story of one of the most challenging 


and effective developments in our church life today. 


by Helen Shoemaker 
ISHOP PARDUE of the Diocese of 


Pittsburgh opens a small pamphlet 
entitled “Prayer Groups For Lay People” 
with these words: 

“A Prayer Group movement is spread- 
ing throughout the world. There are all 
types of groups within the movement... . 
I have found them in Korea, in Japan, in 
England, in West Germany, in North 
Africa, and in France. . . . Although en- 
couraged and supported by many clergy, 
these prayer groups generally are made 
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up of lay people seeking a faith that is 
more intimate and personal than can be 
found in formal Sunday services . . .” 

Dr. John Heuss, one of the authors of 
the Church’s program of Christian Edu- 
cation, and rector of Trinity Church in 
New York, says of our churches: 

“The Gospel proclaimed on Sunday 
finds no translation into the relationships 
of the weekday. We seek to change this 
state of affairs. It is my personal opinion 
that neither secularism or materialism 
does as much harm as does the constant 
parade of trivialities which the typical 


church program offers to the public . . 
“We have all gotten so caught up in the 
successful running of the Church that ii 
is common for many to think that business 
activities are identical with religion. To 


pay mortgages, to build new parish 
houses, to put on a drive for new mem{ 


bers, to hold bazaars, lunches, dinners; 
and bake sales—all this is admirable, but 
it is not religion. To confuse it with rel 
gion is the ever-present temptation of the 
activist American. ... We all need to get 
a clear grasp again of what the Spirit/ 
filled fellowship was like which came intq 
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existence immediately after Pentecost... . 
The true function of the parish is the 
difference Jesus as the Living Christ 
makes. ... The first parish knew itself to 
be a Spirit-filled community .. .” 


The small community or fellowship of 
Christians has an honorable lineage. It is 
a descendant of the informal worship of 
the ancient Jewish Chaburrah. Far back 
in the midst of history, the Jewish people 
began forming small groups which met on 
a Sabbath eve for supper and prayer. 
Jesus and His disciples would, in Jewish 
eyes, have formed such a company with 
very close bonds of love and fellowship. 
Tt was quite natural that the early Chris- 
tian Church include both the Ecclesia 
which is the organized church with their 
worship centered largely in the Holy 
Communion, as well as the Agape, the 
informal fellowship of those who love one 
another in Christ. 


Jesus made His fullest self-revelation to 
a group. Like a refrain running through 
His entire ministry are the luminous ex- 
periences He shared with His three, or 
His 12 or His 70. Peter and James and 
John were included at the time of His 
transfiguration. The Twelve shared in the 
Last Supper experience. He appeared to 
various groups after His resurrection; 
and at Pentecost, so reads the account, the 
disciples were gathered with one accord 
in one place. 


There are many records in the Book of 
Acts of the disciples coming together for 
prayer. They were faithful to the Lord’s 
expressed wish and promise. “If two of 
you are agreed on earth as touching any- 
thing that ye shall ask, it shall be done for 
them by My Father which is in heaven. 
For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in My Name, there am I in the 
midst.” 

The Rt. Rev. Stephen Neill, one of the 
best known bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land, has this to say of the need for small 
fellowships: “The Gospe] must be brought 
back where people live, in simple forms, 
and in terms of small and manageable 
fellowships.” 

This brings us to our next point. Why 
this upsurge now? There are several pos- 
sible explanations. The continuing state 
of tension in the world and the possibility 
of extinction via the hydrogen bomb have 
brought us to the realization that human 
wisdom is not enough. We crave to know 
God and His ways better than we do. We 
long to test and find true what the 
prophets, Our Lord, and the Church have 
taught us about prayer. We want an an- 
swer for our loneliness, our fear, our 
problems. We long to know how to pray, 
not just repeat prayers or hear them re- 
peated for us. 

And so we meet together to seek an 
‘answer to these questions and anxieties 
and problems in united Bible study and 


prayer. 
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When my husband and [I arrived in 
Pittsburgh in the spring of 1952, the 
whole city seemed to be waiting for some- 
thing of this sort to begin. Many clergy 
and churches had already laid the ground- 
work. People were being mobilized into 
neighborhood prayer groups to undergird 
a visit by Billy Graham. Bishop Pardue 
has steadily put powerful emphasis on 
prayer and has encouraged the formation 
of prayer groups. 

We started in our own church. My hus- 
band began a series of courses on “How 
to Become a Christian” for young mar- 
ried couples who had largely forgotten or 
failed to apply what they had learned in 
preparation for confirmation. They came 
flocking, and this has resulted in the for- 
mation of many couples’ groups, young 
married women’s groups, and young busi- 
nessmen’s groups. I gave a series of talks 
to women in five successive years on basic 
principles of prayer, Jesus’ teachings on 
prayer, the Holy Spirit and Prayer. These, 
coupled with talks to church and civic 
groups all over the Pittsburgh area, have 
resulted in more than 100 Bible study, 
prayer and action groups being founded. 

At our Annual Prayer Group Reunion 
dinners held every autumn, the groups 
have come together in ever larger num- 
bers. The first year there were 120 from 
12 groups. The second year 240 from 24 
groups, the third year 450 from 60 groups. 
Last year 1000 from over 100 groups. 

The Schools of Prayer have grown in 
similar fashion. From a total of about 500 
attending the School of Prayer in 1952, 
this year there was a total enrollment of 
1600 for our fifth School of Prayer. These 
people represent the men and women both 
active and interested in prayer groups 


throughout our area. They are established 
in churches of every denomination of the 
Protestant Communion. So important has 
this movement seemed to the Council of 
Churches in our area that it has become 
one of the officially sponsored activities 
of the Council of Churches. There are 
more than 20 groups in our own parish 
alone. Their members include society’ 
women, civic leaders, businessmen, church 
workers, young married couples, workers 
in steel mills, church school teachers. 
These groups in turn have helped to es- 
tablish many of the other groups I have 
mentioned. Their members are old and 
young, privileged and underprivileged, 
interdenominational and denominational, 
Negro and white. There is even a Chinese 
group. There was never a truer word said 
than, “One loving heart sets another on 
fire.” 

Perhaps we are one of the small grass 
roots expressions of the glorious declara- 
tion of faith made by the delegates to the 
World Council of Churches Assembly in 
Evanston, Illinois, in 1953. “Here we 
stand, Jesus Christ stands with us. In His 
risen and ascended power, He has sent 
forth this new community.” 

I have mentioned the kind of people © 
who make up these “fellowships of the 
concerned.” As they continue to meet with 
continually renewed freshness, certain 
characteristics emerge. 

(1) A community of interest is a factor 
in the formation of a powerful praying 
fellowship. There are three separate wom- 
en’s groups in our own church, made up 
almost entirely of middle-aged and older 
society women and civic leaders. These 
are women who have taken leadership on 

continued on page 39 


“... The Gospel must be brought back where people live, in simple forms, and in 
terms of small and manageable fellowships,” believes Bishop Neill. 
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A report by our London 
correspondent of 

a very significant step 
toward understanding 
between Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians 

in the British Isles. 


HERE is no doubt that this Report 

will take an important place in 
the deliberations of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence,” says the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in a Foreword to the Report on Relations 
between Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches (S.P.C.K. London 3/6d.) Even 
the most casual reading assures one that 
here is a Report which must have a key 
place in any deliberations about Church 
_ Unity, and must therefore be prescribed 
reading for every Christian. What’s more, 
it is unanimous. Its signatories include 
many distinguished names such as the 
Bishops of Derby, Manchester, Exeter 
and Leicester, Archdeacon D. E. W. Har- 
rison, Professors G. L. Greenslade, Alan 
Richardson, H. E. W. Turner and Canon 
Oliver Tomkins, not to mention equally 
distinguighed Presbyterians. 

The very title of the Report is signifi- 
cant. For it records not just conversations 
between the Established Church of Eng- 
land—which is Anglican—and the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland—which is Pres- 
byterian. Such conversations could have 
limited themselves to considering the rela- 
tionships of each Church to the other and 
at the same time to the State, for they are 
both “State” Churches. This report deals 
with a much wider and more fundamental 
problem—the whole relationship of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian systems of 


Church Order. 
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Anglicans and 
Presbyterians 


by Dewi Morgan 


There were several factors which led to 
this. In the first place, those who par- 
ticipated in the discussions included rep- 
resentatives of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland and the Presbyterian Church of 
England as well as the two main bodies. 
Furthermore, the delegates had a much 
more official status than did those who 
engaged in similar discussions in 1932-4 
and again in 1949-51. On the Anglican 
side they were invited by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury at the request of the Con- 
vocations. Also important was the fact 
that by the time these conversations began 
the four Churches had had a much wider 
experience of ecumenical fellowship and 
inevitably benefited from the advances in 
biblical scholarship which have marked 
recent decades, not least in the study of 
the nature of the Church. 

The discussions therefore began with 
much more in their favor than had been 
the case with previous attempts along 
these lines. Furthermore, to quote the 
Report, they took “as a starting point not 
any pronouncement on the validity of Or- 
ders of either side, but a consideration of 
what should belong to the fullness of the 
Church in that ultimate unity which we 
are called to seek .. .” And again, “We 
have renounced, and believe that the 
Churches concerned should renounce, the 
method of selecting and measuring such 
faults and errors in the past history of the 
Churches now conferring as might be 
judged to be responsible for our present 
divisions.” And again, “If it should be 
supposed that two Church systems which 
have grown apart through centuries of 
time can be reconciled, either by unilat- 
eral surrender or by pious thinking, un- 
accompanied by definite and, perhaps, 
dificult processes of change—then the 
hope of a reintegration of Christendom 
becomes completely unrealistic.” 

The meetings, then, started from a basis 
which was both positive and _ realistic. 


Subsequently ‘at an early stage in the 
Conversations it became clear that the 
best hope of progress lay in taking with 
equal seriousness the basic presupposition | 
of the long-term policy . . . that ‘Our: 
Lord’s will for His Church is full unity,’ 
and its working assumption that “modifi - 
cations in the two Church systems are: 
likely in the long run to be requisite.” 


THEOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Throughout its deliberations the Con-- 
ference accepted five biblical and doe-- 
trinal considerations concerning the: 
Church and its ministry: 

(1) The whole Church as the Body of! 
Christ participates in His threefold min- 
istry as Prophet, Priest and King, by sery-. 
ing Him as Lord. Sent from God, it is 
rightly described as apostolic not only in 
its faith, doctrine and mission but alse: 
in its order. 

(2) (a) All ministry in the Church is: 
to be interpreted as a ministry of 
Christ to the Church, that is from 
the Head to the Body as a whole. 
(b) All ministry in the Church is 
to be exercised within the corpo- 
rate priesthood of the whole 
Church. 

(3) Within this wider exercise of the 
ministry there is a specific ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments to which by ordina-- 
tion some are set apart. 

(4) The unity and continuity of the 
Church includes the following points: 

(a) The unity and continuity of 
the whole Body as baptismally in-, 
corporated into the royal priest-! 
hood of Christ. 

(b) The unity and continuity 
therein of the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments as means of 
grace in the Church. 

(5) Among the functions of the or-! 
dained ministry is that of exercising epi-| 
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pe or oversight in the Church. Such 
scope, far from being exclusively con- 
ned with administration. can be con- 
ered under five aspects: 
(a) Apostolic mission and au- 
thority 
(b) The pastoral office 
(c) The continuance of the Min- 
istry of the Word and Sacraments 
through Ordination 
(d) Guardianship of truth and ex- 
clusion of error 
(e) Representation of the Church 
in its unity and universality. 


»ISCOPACY 


Naturally one would expect the very 
rd “episcopacy” to be one of the main 
mbling blocks. The Report is worthy of 
\zthy quotation on this point: 

“The question of Episcopacy did not 
»ve (as it had sometimes done in the 
st) an obstacle to discussion, but rather 
means of movement along fresh lines. 
| the Presbyterian side, there was a 
llingness to consider the functions of a 
shop, as they are recognized by the 
iglican Communion, so long as the of- 
e was duly integrated with the pres- 
tery and the whole Church. The con- 
pt of a presiding ‘Bishop in Presbytery,’ 
ercising functions in relation to ordina- 
n and pastoral oversight as Father-in- 
d to ministers and congregations, with 
thority given to him by consecration at 
> hands of bishops as well as with the 
lective authority of the collective pres- 
tery, appears to be a possible modi- 
ation of the Presbyterian polity. The 
iglican representatives moreover were 
xious to emphasize that the bishop’s 
ice is rightly exercised only within the 
rporate life of the whole Church, a prin- 
yle which has been too often obscured 
practice. There was a further willing- 
ss on their part to consider the comple- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 
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menting and strengthening of the episco- 
pate in Anglican Churches by ensuring 
the corporate functioning of episcope 
through developments within the existing 
order corresponding to the sacral courts 
of the Church as found in the Presby- 
terian order. In short, over against the 
possibility of the acceptance of the ‘his- 
toric episcopate’ by the Presbyterian 
Churches, there was set the possibility of 
the acceptance of a greater measure of 
‘corporate episcopacy’ by the Anglican 
Churches.” 


WHITHER? 


There is one thing that all those con- 
nected with this Report have labored hard 
to make clear. They do not want any sud- 
den decision about their recommenda- 
tions, either from individuals or from the 
Churches officially. In fact, they plead 
that decision should be deferred. As the 
Bishop of Derby (Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson) 
put it, “We desire enough delay to allow 
a cool and sober judgement.” According- 
ly, the Church of England’s plan is that 
the Report should be brought to the Con- 
vocations in May with the following reso- 
lution: “That this Report be commended 
for study by the Church, but that discus- 
sion of it by this Convocation be deferred 
until after its submission to the Lambeth 
Conference, 1958.” 


If all goes well, what is expected to 
happen? Those who have signed the Re- 
port make no attempt to forecast detailed 
changes or even to suggest what detailed 
changes they think desirable. This Report 
is a basis for discussion, not a blueprint. 
But they do outline what they call “The 
Modification of Church Polities.” And 
again, extensive quotation is called for: 


“The appropriate changes in each 
Church are not to be regarded as accom- 
modations in alternative forms of Church 
government, but as the spiritual and doc- 
trinal requirements in order and practice 
to which the Churches must give heed if 
they are to move forward into fuller par- 
ticipation in the true wholeness of the 
one Church of Christ. . . . The modifica- 
tions suggested below do not envisage one 
single ‘Church of Great Britain’, but 
rather a ‘Church of England’ and a 
‘Church of Scotland’ in full communion 
with one another in the one Church of 
Christ; nor do they involve a uniformity 
of life and worship throughout these 
Churches, but rather the freedom of each 
Church under God to continue and de- 
velop in its own full inheritance of life 
and worship throughout its parishes and 
congregations. What is envisaged in these 
modifications is a fullness of sacramental 
communion between these two Churches, 
involving fully authorized interchange of 


communicants and mutual recognition of 
ministries. . . . The following changes in 
the Presbyterian Churches seemed to the 
whole Conference to be appropriate: 
Bishops, chosen by each presbytery, from 
its own membership or otherwise, would 
initially be consecrated by prayer with 
the laying on of hands by bishops from 
one or more of the Episcopal Churches 
and by the presbytery acting through the 
appointed representatives. Thus conse- 
crated, such bishops would be within the 
Apostolic succession. .. . It is envisaged 
that the rite of admission to full member- 
ship or confirmation would still be ad- 
ministered by each parochial minister, 
but the rite might come to be shared by 
the bishop and parish minister acting 
together. 

“The following changes in the Episco- 
palian Churches seemed to the whole Con- 
ference to be appropriate: Lay persons 
would be solemnly ‘set apart’ for some 
measure of pastoral responsibility to- 
wards their fellow Christians, in an office 
akin to Presbyterian eldership. Lay peo- 
ple would be given appropriate participa- 
tion in the government of the Church at 
all levels. In England . . . the bishops 
would retain their existing authority and 
place as an Upper House within each 
Convocation. Steps would be taken, how- 
ever, to include or associate with the con- 
vocation of each province a House of 
Laity.” 

Commenting on this, the Presbyterian 
members of the Conference said “they 
would like to be sure that the laity and 
the presbyterate were fully linked with 
the bishop in the doctrinal and spiritual 
decisions of the Church, and that the 
Church had such independence in spir- 
itual things, as for example, to be able to 
reform its liturgy or to have its bishops 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
Church including lay representation. To 

continued on page 42 


Scottish iMedetator: Dr. G. F. Macteca 
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The World Council of Churches in America: 
lts Purposes, Operation and Future Plans 


In order to promote the work of the 
World Council of Churches in the United 
States, the member churches of the 
W.C.C. were formed into the United States 
Conference for the World Council of 
Churches. 

The annual meeting of the U. S. Confer- 
ence is held in the spring at Buck Hill 
Falls, where the official delegates to the 
last General Assembly of the W.C.C. meet 
to hear reports and conduct the business 
that is of particular concern to the 
Churches in America. One of the chief 
responsibilities of the conference is finan- 
cial, for the American Churches must 
raise the major portion of the total World 
Council budget. 

Because of the large group of member 
Churches in the United States, at a long 
distance from Geneva, a New York office 
was established in order to maintain close 
relationships with the General Secretariat 
and to be the arm of the W.C.C. in this 
important city as a point of contact with 
extensive missionary and ecumenical in- 
terest. 

The New York office is under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Central Committee 
and directly responsible to the General 
Secretariat. The executive secretary in 
the United States is Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, who will be succeeded on Jan. Ist 
by Dr. Roswell P. Barnes. The New York 
office also includes an associate executive 
secretary, Miss Eleanor Kent Browne, a 
public relations officer, Miss Betty Thomp- 
son, and other staff members to publicize 
and implement the work of the World 
Council in the United States. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, one 
of the six presidents of the World Council 
of Churches, is chariman of the U. S. Con- 
ference, and presides at all of its meet- 
ings, including those of the executive com- 
mittee which meets twice a year. While 
the W.C.C. unites 165 Anglican, Ortho- 
dox and Protestant communions within 50 
countries, 33 of these communions are at 
work within the U. S., itself. 

In order that the work of the U. S. Con- 
ference might be known as widely as pos- 
sible, “The Friends of the World Council 
of Churches” was formed as an informed 
core of clergy and laity across the coun- 
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try. This organization is bound together 
by common loyalty, a contribution of at 
least $1.00 a year, and an annual meeting 
each December in New York City. Each 
friend receives a copy of The Ecumenical 
Courier, the official bi-monthly organ of 
the conference. 

At the most recent annual meeting of 
the U. S. Conference in Buck Hill Falls, 
May 8-10, the major portion of the pro- 
gram was given over to a consideration of 
plans for summer conferences to be held 
here in America. Since no major ecumeni- 
cal meeting has been held in the United 
States since the Second Assembly of the 
W.C.C. in Evanston during the summer of 
1954, a great deal of interest has been 
aroused over the meetings in New Haven 
of all of the divisions and departments of 
the World Council of Churches, as well 
as the meeting of the Central Committee. 
Another major conference, the North 
American Conference on Faith and Order, 
will be held in Oberlin, Ohio in Septem- 
ber on the theme, “The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” 

While none of these meetings will be 
generally open to the public, what hap- 
pens should be of interest to all Christian 


Presiding Bishop Sherrill and Dr. Niles, secretary of evangelism for the WCC 
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ECUMENICAL REPORT... 


by James W. Kennedy 


people. There is no way of participati: 
in the New Haven meetings, but it is ps 
sible to share in the plans and the pr 
gram for the Oberlin Conference. Ty 
booklets are available from the Wor 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenu 
New York 10, New York. One is “Ee 
menical Conversations” and the othe 
“Conference Profile.” All of those inte 
ested in the issues of Faith and Order wi 
profit from a study of these booklets. 

About the only way-it will be possib 
to participate in ecumenical gatherings 
this summer will be in one of the are 
Ecumenical Institutes for ministers an 
laymen, which will be held in Bosto: 
Chicago, Dallas-Fort Worth, and Ne 
York-Philadelphia. Many of the leade: 
who will participate in both the Ne 
Haven meetings and the Oberlin Confe 
ence will be on the faculty of these are 
institutes. Those interested may write fe 
full details to the World Council 
Churches office. 


Quotable Quotes 
At the Buck Hill Falls meeting, the fr 


lowing speakers and quotes should be r 
membered: 

Dr. Walter M. Horton: “It is to ! 
hoped that the Oberlin Conference ma 
make some progress toward the type 

continued on page 
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Living and Learning 


Handling 
Space Problems 


by Marion Kelleran 


The stereotype of the Reluctant Teacher is so common in our minds 
that we forget the small army of whole-hearted, enthusiastic men and 
women who are glad to serve the Lord in this particular way. They 
come eagerly to the autumn’s work, but as the year goes by their 
sense of frustration, and sometimes resentment, increases. The 
source of their frustration is often to be found in the system, or lack 
of it, which undergirds or fails to undergird the Church School 
teacher. Many of our Church Schools fail miserably, chiefly because 
they do not provide a framework in which the Church School teacher 
can operate. Since the summer season is the time when planning this 
adequate framework has to be done, it is a subject to which clergy, 
superintendents, and staffs might well address some careful thought 
and a good deal of time. 

In general this adequate framework, upon which every teacher 
ought to be able to depend, involves careful planning of space, time, 
administration, and something which I will call mores, though this 
word will need some explaining. How does your school, of whatever 
size and number, manage these important areas? Today’s subject 
is space. 

SPACE and the most effective and imaginative use of it often 
provide the greatest stumbling block to any real chance for teaching. 
This is as true in the small rural Church School, often meeting in the 
pews of the church, as it is in the large suburban church where there 
is an educational building which is the envy of less-favored parishes 
and frequently the private despair of the rector, who knows what 
does and does not go on behind those classroom doors. In between 
these two, we all know about the second grade which meets among 
the sewing machines, the eighth grade which snuggles down among 
the bags and boxes and garments of the weekday Opportunity Shop, 
the fifth-grade boys safely segregated in the boiler room, and the 
senior-high group in the kitchen. The size of our schools and the 
inadequacy of our buildings, in addition to the multiple uses to which 
they must be put, presents a well-nigh unsolvable problem. But has 
anyone tried to solve it? 

A vestry, or a Christian Education Committee, or a group of teach- 
ers ought to meet in an empty building, start by blackboard-planning 
the use of space, and then walk into, and sit down in, every space 
to which it has assigned a class. The sitting down is important. On 
what, and around what, and with what results as to the class situation, 
can not be given a sweeping treatment if you just look around a room 
from its doorway. Sit down in it, and try to think of the number of 
children you’ve assigned to this room, what age they are, and what 

continued on page 45 
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HUNDREDS' 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows origi- 

nal ideas for solid bronze | Write for FREE Bro- 
plaques—nameplates, tes- | chure A. For trophy, 
timonials, awards, honor | medal, cup Ideas ask 
tolls, memorials, markers. for Brochure 8. 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


Dept. 52 — 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Servime the Church since JSS4 
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CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
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MoreHOUSE-GORHAM Co. 


New York... 14 E. 4lst St. 


Chicago San Francisce 
29 —. Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is ‘seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
Lf your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
EP—st’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. 
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WOOD FOLDING 
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REQUEST 
FREE CATALUG 


FLOW SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., ine, 


327 W. Main, Richmend, Ve. 
Church Furnishings 
of Distinction 
IN WOOD, METAL OR STONE & 
FINE FABRICS OR STAINED GLASS 


McCRAE & co. CHURCH CRAFTSMEN 


914 OLD NEPPERHAN AVENUE, YONKERS, N.Y. 


CHURCH LIGHTING 
by Novelty 


TRADITIONAL or CONTEMPORARY 
ii Free Engineering Guidance 
ES The Novelty Lighting Corp. 


mers E. 22nd St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIC 
F, OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 
117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-1 ENGLAND 
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THE CHANGING CHURCH-—ITS 
ARCHITECTURE, ART AND DECORA- 
TION, by Katharine Morrison McClinton. 
Morehouse-Gorham Co. 144 pp. $7.50. 


This is a book which the Church has 
needed for a long time. Beautifully illus- 
trated and carefully written, it contains 
the practical things which building com- 
mittees need to know when they set out to 
build a new church. It is prepared espe- 
cially to assist the clergy and members of 
building committees as well as to aid 
architects in solving some of the practical 
problems which arise in contemporary 
church construction. 


CHRIST IN OUR HEARTS, by Charles 
Duell Kean. Abingdon Press 109 pp. 
$2.00. 


This is another fine book from the pen 
of one of the most articulate Christian 
thinkers of our day. It deals with the story 
of God’s gift of love and life. As the 
author says, this is “an attempt to inter- 
pret the operation and power of the love 
of God in the hearts of men and women of 
the modern world.” He sees this tove not 
as an abstract principle, but rather as 
God’s action in human affairs as Jesus 
Christ becomes directly and personally 
available in the lives of people, both in 
their individuality and in their life to- 
gether as groups. As with all that Dr. 
Kean writes, this book is relevant and 
deals with the real questions that real 
people ask in a real world. It is a book 
to be read by those who take their religion 
seriously and who are willing to be chal- 
lenged and sometimes shocked out of 
any complacent acceptance of a platitu- 
dinous substitute for the real thing. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE SACRA- 
MENTS AND OTHER PAPERS, by D. M. 
Baillie. Scribner’s 158 pp. $3.00. 


These lectures on the Christian sacra- 
ments were delivered in California during 
Dr. Baillie’s last visit to the United States 
in 1952, shortly before his untimely death. 
Dr. Baillie is widely known for his great 
book, “God Was in Christ,” which has 
now become one of the classic theological 
writings of this generation. In this new 
book we have the same clarity of style, 
the same brilliance of interpretation, and 
the same solid constructive understand- 
ing of the heart of the Christian Gospel. 
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eview 


by William S. Lea 


One of the most valuable aspects of this 
present volume is a chapter written by 
Donald Baillie’s brother; John, the prin- 
cipal at New College, Edinburgh. The 
title of this chapter is, “Donald: A Broth- 
er’s Impression.” Here is the finest inter- 
pretation that we have yet seen of the 
spirit of Donald Baillie, written with the 
love and appreciation which could only 
come from a brother both in blood and in 
the spirit. 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER, THE STORY OF 
HIS LIFE, by Jean Pierhal. Philosophical 
Library 160 pp. $3.00. 


Jean Pierhal has written a new and 
fresh biography of one of the world’s 
greatest citizens. It begins with his child- 
hood experiences and tells of his re- 
searches and travels, his suffering and 
dedication, and gives a beautiful interpre- 
tation of this great Christian doctor, the- 
ologian, musician, teacher and humani- 
tarian. 


DR. LOWRIE OF PRINCETON AND 
ROME, Edited by Alexander C. Zabris- 
kie. Seabury Press 241 pp. $3.50. 


This is a collection.of nine essays which 
“acknowledge a debt.” Few men living 
today have contributed more to the study 
of theology, to the encouraging of young 
scholars, and to the general dissimulation 
of Christian knowledge than Walter 
Lowrie, priest and doctor. The authors are 
Theodore Wedel, James Pike, Charles 
Smith, Holt Graham, A. W. Van Buren, 
Albert Mollegen, Howard Johnson and 
Clifford Stanley. 

The volume begins with a biographical 
introduction by the late Alexander C. 
Zabriskie, former dean of the Virginia 
Theological Seminary. The work was con- 
tinued by Canon Huward Johnson of the 
New York Cathedral. It is concluded by 
a “retort courteous” by Walter Lowrie 
himself. This is a brilliant volume which 
interprets a great Christian mind. It is 
a must for those who would really under- 
stand the movement of Christian thought 
in our day. 


SPIRITUAL AND ANABAPTIST WRIT- 
ERS, Edited by Williams and Mergal. The 
Westminster Press 421 pp. $5.00. 

This is Volume 25 in the Library of 
Christian Classics, It deals with some of 


ee ee ’ 


the obscure and yet very important writ 
ers of the 16th Century. This is an are 
which is often neglected by scholars dee 
ing with the Reformation, and yet thes 
writers had a profound effect upon th 
more extreme reformers. 


WE WANT TO KNOW, by Dora Cha; 
lin. Morehouse-Gorham Co. 216 pp. 


These chapters first appeared in Epi: 
copal Churchnews as part of Mrs. Chay 
lin’s feature, “What the Younger Generz 
tion is Asking.” Those who are familia 
with her sensitive and creative mind wi 
appreciate having these chapters brougl 
together into one volume. It is a boo 
which speaks directly to the real questior 
which young people are asking. It doe 
not evade the difficult ones, but comes t 
grips in a realistic, patient and unde: 
standing manner with what troubles th 
heart in these formative years—so impo: 
tant in the growth of human souls. Dos 
Chaplin, who has made a really outstan» 
ing contribution to the whole field « 
Christian education in the Episcop: 
Church, is now a full-time lecturer in th 
Department of Pastoral Theology at tt 
General Theological Seminary in Ne 
York. We suggest this book as one of ti 
finest for young people now available an: 
where. 


BRIDGES TO THE UNKNOWN, - 
sucolnk Jordan. Frederick Fell 109 py 
$3.00. 


Here is an attempt to establish a ne 
relationship between religion and philo 
ophy in the contemporary world. The a: 
thor has written about some of the me: 
important concerns of the day. 


PERSONALITY AND RELIGION, « 
Paul E. Johnson. Abingdon Press 2¢ 
pp. $4.50. ~ 


This book is the study of the myste: 
of human personality. As the author 6 
presses it, it tries to consider the awf) 
dilemma which comes to a person who) 
aware of selfhood and the desire to aff 
his individuality on the one hand, and 
the other is faced with the paradoxid 
necessity of sacrificing his individuality | 
order to gain the approval of others. TH} 
book is a Christian book which tries 
find the answer within the structure 
faith and to show how the reiigious pers} 
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es his dilemma by establishing basic 
tionships which give him security, yet 
er destroy his individuality. Religious 
h is presented as an antidote to anxiety 
the result is a secure and happy struc- 
> of relationships with other people in 
family of God. 


Eight Books on the Bible 


YEAR WITH THE BIBLE, by John 
rsh. Harper's 191 pp. $2.50. 


‘his is an outline for a year’s study of 
Bible by a professor of theology at 
ord. 


NEW TESTAMENT WORD BOOK, 
William Barclay. Harper’s 128 pp. 
0. 

‘hirty-seven great words of the Bible 
1e to life in language laymen can un- 
stand. 


E BIBLE TODAY, by a group of out- 
wding biblical scholars. Harper’s 208 
$5.00. 


ere is the story of the Bible, its lan- 
IZeS, archaeology, manuscripts, trans- 
ons and editions, its contribution to re- 
on, music, literature and the common 

discussed by 28 authorities in the 


if 


E GOSPELS, THEIR ORIGIN AND 
OWTH, by Frederick C. Grant. Har- 
*s 216 pp. $3.75. 


OUT THE BIBLE, by Frank W. Moyle. 
ibner’s 182 pp. $3.50. 


TTING HELP FROM THE BIBLE, by 
ules M. Crowe. Harper’s 209 pp. 
153 


WW TO READ THE BIBLE, by Hail 
| Beitler. Lippincott 255 pp. $2.95. 


E CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT 
MMENTARY — THE EPISTLES TO 
LOSSIANS AND TO PHILEMON. 
nbridge Univ. Press 170 pp. $3.75. 


E KINGDOM BEYOND CASTE, Lis- 
Pope. Friendship Press 170 pp. $3.00. 
‘his book traces the history of preju- 
» and discrimination and shows thai 
y have varied in pattern from age to 
and from country to country. It is 
tten from the point of view of a Chris- 
_ teacher, and out of Christian expe- 

ice. 
he book faces the failures of the 
irch and yet it is optimistic. Dr. Pope, 
is dean of the Divinity School at Yale, 
es that whatever the manner of its 
‘ing, “the Kingdom of God is a King- 
1 beyond caste.” The churches, in cer- 
instances, are not above caste. Their 
lives are divided by it. To the extent 
this is true, he continues, they do not 
mg to, nor foreshadow, the coming 
gdom. They, too, will need to be re- 
med and purified, for where God truly 
continued on page 41 
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ST. JAMES 


LESSONS 


Our aim is to present material 
that will supply knowledge and 
history of the Church and a love 
of the Sacraments as practiced 
in the Episcopal faith. 

The books are printed attrac- 
tively, illustrated, and include 


well-executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and 
uncrowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason of 
generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. Following is the 


list of Courses: 


The Lord Jesus and Children 


Jesus, Lord of Heaven and Earth 


Friends of The Lord Jesus 
The House of The Lord Jesus 
Christian Virtues 


VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 
Vill The Lord Jesus Reveals God 

IX How God Prepared for the 

Coming of Jesus 


CURRENT PRICES 
Pupils Work Books 90 cents. Teachers Manuals, I, II, til 50 cents. 
Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 75 cents 


Checks Must Accompany Orders. No Books Sent on Approval. 


All orders will receive prompt attention. Write for information 


ST. JAMES LESSONS Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


MILLIONS JOIN IN WORLD-WIDE 
CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


This September, more than ten million 


people around the world will join in Chris- 


tian fellowship by sharing the daily Bible 
readings, prayers and meditations in the 
World Christian Fellowship Number of The 
Upper Room. 


These daily devotions come from the hearts 
and minds of devout Christian men and 


women of 35 different countries. Together 
they call to Christians everywhere to join 
this fellowship of worship. 


lf The Upper Room is not already being 
supplied to members of your church, we 
invite you to begin with this September- 
October number. Order now. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 7 cents a copy. 
Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three 


years for $2. 


Order from 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
34 Editions — 28 Languages 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 


SHRINE MONT 


offers beauty, 
recreation and 


spiritual solace 


The dining hall...a very popular 
spot with our guest. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washingtony the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfigura- 
tion has clustered about it modern 
lodges, cottages, central halls and re- 
fectory for accommodation of vacation 
guests, both clerical and lay. Shrine 
Mont, operated on the American plan, 
is open from May 25th through Sep- 
tember 21st with rates from $37 to 
$42.50 per week. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 


Shrine Mont, Box E, 
Orkney Springs, Va. 


Best Book 
for 
Contest.:, 
$1600 Cash Awards plus 40% royalty. All types of 


manuscripts invited. For Contest rules and details 
of famous publishing plan, write for Brochure E. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 3 


CHRISTIAN HEALING IN THE CHURCH 
SHARING 


Only Church magazine devoted to Spiritual 
Therapy, $1.50 a year. Sample on request; 
founded by Rev. John Gayner Banks, D.S.T. 

This paper is recommended by many Bishops 
and Clergy. 


Address: 


Fellowship of St. Luke 


2243 Front St. San Diego 1, Calif. 


CONFRATERNITY 


OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotlonal Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 

and pray for Greater Honor te Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. founded 1862 

‘or further information address 

The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
438 Valley Street, Orange, N. J. 


Shrine of Our Lady of Clemency 
Continuous Novena 


Write fer Bookles 


S. Clement’s Church 
20th and Cherry Streets, Phila. 3, Pa. 
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IEEE 


Reinhold Niebuhr 
writes about 


The Moral Dilemma 
in a Nuclear Age 


HE dimensions of the moral dilemma of our age continue to 

expand. The dilemma may be briefly defined. The peace which 
we enjoy is the consequence of the stalemate in the nuclear weapons 
race. Neither we nor Russia has a clear superiority and both sides 
have publicly confessed that they do not want a war, because a war 
with the inevitable use of hydrogen bombs would be suicidal for both 
sides, whether victor or vanquished. 

Naturally, both sides are anxious not to fall behind in the arms race 
in which the weapons include not only hydrogen bombs but ever 
more intricate guided missiles in which the Russians are constantly 
threatening to surpass us. If the stalemate continues there is little 


prospect of an all-out war. Either side might, of course, stumble into — 


the conflict by some inadvertence, but neither side wants to start such 
a war. But the necessities of preserving the stalemate confront us with 
some serious problems. The one is a moral one, occasioned by the 
danger to health by the “fall-out” from the nuclear tests. Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer and a group of German scientists have protested the con- 
tinuance of these tests, and the protests remind us of Adlai Steven- 
son’s campaign proposal for challenging the Russians by our aban- 
donment of the tests and their resumption if the Russians fail to 
abandon them. But with so much at stake our nation has refused to 
take the risk, particularly since there is no unanimity among scientists 
about the danger of the “fall-out.” Incidentally, one of the problems 
which ordinary citizens face in our age is that they are called upon to 
make moral decisions on issues in which only experts have real 
knowledge and on which they frequently disagree. 

The second problem is both moral and political. Briefly stated, 
our preoccupation with the ultimate nuclear weapons has made it 
practically impossible to counter Russian threats in local wars, in 
the so-called “Koreas.” This tendency to rely only on the ultimate 
weapons has been accentuated by the new British defense policy, 
which relies on political power to counter the Russians in local areas. 
Thomas Murray, the departing member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has called attention to the peril in this policy. It is the more 
dangerous because the Russian and Chinese armies are our superiors 
in infantry in most parts of Asia. 

There are Christians who believe that the only solution for such 
moral dilemmas is the disavowal by our nation of any reliance on 
atomic weapons. But that is a position which responsible Christians 
cannot take, though idealistic individuals may advocate it. We face, 
in short, a moral dilemma for which there is no clear moral solution. 
It is certainly ironic that our culture, which only a half a century ago 
was so confident of man’s ability to master historical destiny, should 
find itself in the grip of the destiny which it has no chance of master- | 
ing. The Christian faith has always understood the moral ambiguity 
of the human situation and has known that there are no moral solu- 
tions for the ultimate moral problems of our existence. We may find 
all sorts of proximate solutions if we have the humility to recognize 
that the ultimate solution is beyond the competence of mortal men. 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 23 


The Ministry 


A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


teronomy 33:8-11; Numbers 25:10- 
Malachi 2:1-9; John 20:19-23; II 
inthians 3:1-6; 5:18-20; Titus 1:5-9 


ike any other society, the Church has 
yfficers and ministers and both the Old 
New Testaments testify that the min- 
y was not created by the human mem- 
s of the society, but by God Himself. 
1ough the form of the ministry, and to 
ie extent its function, are different in 
Old Israel and the New, the principle 
ts divine authority remains the same. 
Jur first selection is from one of the old- 
poems of ancient Israel, called by tra- 
on the Blessing of Moses. In the course 
t each of the 12 tribes receives a bless- 
determined by its history and char- 
x. The one in which we are especially 
rested (Deut. 33:8-11) is that of Levi, 
tribe which exercised the functions of 
ministry in the Old Testament Church. 
t as membership in Israel was a matter 
birth rather than of choice, so the 
sthood in the developed religion of 
el was a’ privilege conferred by birth 
the members of a particular tribe. As 
atter of fact the priesthood in the full 
se could be exercised only by the mem- 
s of one family within that tribe, the 
ily of Aaron, while ordinary Levites 
e restricted to certain menial tasks. 
he “blessing” begins, rather obscurely, 
1 a reference to the mysterious Urim 
~Thummim, part of the sacred equip- 
it of the priest, and then speaks of 
ie unknown test to which the tribe had 
n subjected in the past. Verse 9 says 
: the priest is to serve God with com- 
e dedication, not allowing himself to 
nfluenced by family ties. The most im- 
tant passage is v. 10, which speaks of 
two great functions of the priesthood: 
each the people God’s will and to lead 
worship. These two functions remain 
stant throughout both the Testaments. 
. passage closes with a blessing on the 
ites’ work (11). 
n Num. 25:10-13, the descendants of 
‘on are singled out for the priesthood 
promised the gift of an eternal cove- 
t with God as a reward for their zeal 
he service of sound morals and true 
sion. 
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Since a priest, in spite of his authority, 
is only a man, he is subject to the same 
temptations as other men; so it is not sur- 
prising that individual ministers often 
proved unworthy of their vocation and 
that at times the priesthood as a whole be- 
came corrupt. The prophets often speak 
of this, but none more eloquently than 
Malachi (2:1-9), whose denunciation of 
priestly sins gains added force from his 
obvious sympathy with the basic principle 
of priesthood. He recalls the covenant 
which God made with the ancestors of the 
tribe (4f) because of their goodness and 
pastoral effectiveness (6), and empha- 
sizes again the importance of the teaching 
function of the priest (7). But the present 
generation has failed in its duty and must 
expect God’s curse rather than His bless- 
ing (9, 1-3). 

The divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment ministry is stated in the strongest 
possible terms in John 20:19-22, which 
claims for the Christian minister a dig- 
nity parallel to that of Christ Himself 
(“As my father hath sent me, even so 
send I you”), and gives him the right to 
make authoritative decisions in cases of 
conscience which are brought before him 
(23; cf. Matt. 18:18). To make it possi- 
ble for him to carry such a heavy weight 
of responsibility, he is given a special en- 
dowment of the Holy Spirit (22). While 
no special mention is made here of the 
apostles’ right to transmit their authority 
to their successors, the nature of the 
Church as a continuing institution made 
it necessary for them to do so. At least two 
New Testament passages refer to the or- 
dination of younger men by the laying on 
of hands (I Tim. 4:14 and II Tim. 1:6). 

The first seven chapters of II Corinthi- 
ans, which are largely taken up with St. 
Paul’s discussion of his own ministry, 
show the tremendous authority which the 
apostle—with the utmost humility—claimed 
for himself. After a moving reference to 
Paul’s pastoral work in the Corinthian 
church (vss. 1-3), the first of the two 
passages selected here (3:1-6) tells of the 
grace which God gave him to bear the 
difficult responsibilities of his office as a 
“minister of the new covenant (4-5).” In 

continued on page 42 
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All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
Materials by the Yard — “Kits” for Altar 


Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 
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14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
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KNEELING HASSOCKS ——— 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuil Collins 
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A Cathedral Carillon 
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Christian Communication 


Marilyn in Westminster 


In The Prince and the Showgirl Mari- 
lyn Monroe (starring opposite Sir Lau- 
rence Olivier) plays a veritable Alice in 
Wonderland, about 1911 in London. And, 
indeed, Miss Monroe might feel like Alice 
in Wonderland off-screen. She is co- 
starred with one of the distinguished ac- 
tors of our time; her career is at its peak, 
and she is as well-known in out-of-the-way 
places around the world as Eleanor Roose- 
velt. 

Quite a deal for the calendar blonde of 
a few years ago. Miss Monroe is an im- 
portant asset of the motion picture in- 
dustry, something like the Dodgers to 
Brooklyn or size to the Volkswagen. She 
represents the celebrity cult of the Age of 
Publicity at its top form. RCA Victor has 
even used Miss Monroe’s celebrity in its 
advertisements in Berlin for another 
comer, Elvis Presley. According to Vari- 
ety, Presley was advertised there in this 
way: “He walks like Marilyn Monroe, but 
at home he’s a model son!” 

Miss Monroe, divorced from Joe Di- 
Maggio and just married to Playwright 
Arthur Miller, was _ hot-as-a-firecracker 
news when she flew to London to star with 
Olivier in The Prince and the Showgirl. 
She had been on suspension from her 
studio, studied acting at New York’s 
Actors Lab, won her right to form her 
own movie production company and, sud- 
denly, was improbably and triumphantly 
doing a comedy with Olivier. “Marilyn’s 
back and Larry’s got her,” might have 
been the slogan. Conspicuous consump- 
tion was at its peak, too. The Arthur 
Millers’ bill for excess luggage charges on 
that honeymoon flight to London to make 
the movie was, according to the Associ- 
ated Press, $1194. 

Well, now we have the movie. It was 
produced and directed by Sir Laurence 
Olivier, and is a film by Marilyn Monroe 
Productions, Inc., and L.O.P. Ltd. Olivier 
plays a Balkan royal regent, and Miss 
Monroe a young American girl in London 
who dances as a profession. The two meet 
when the royal regent invites what he 
presumes to be a “loose lady” to an inti- 
mate supper party, only to be rebuffed, 
ridiculed, out-trumped and even fallen-in- 
love-with. The basic story situation could 
be described at least as potentially amus- 
ing. 

Olivier, with a gutteral accent and a 
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by Malcolm Boyd 


pince-nez, is certainly more character than 
charmer. Miss Monroe is Miss Monroe. 
What does that mean? It is not especially 
easy to answer. She reminds one, in this 
film, of a youngish Mae West. Certainly, 
Miss Monroe kids sex while nonetheless 
possessing its appeal and being humor- 
ously obvious about it. One gathers that 
Miss Monroe as America’s Sweetheart of 
1957 would be a combination of this Mon- 
roe sex appeal wrapped up in a package 
of jarring innocence, naivete and a home- 
spun, corny, cheerleader facade. Is Miss 
Monroe pioneering a new type of mass 
media celebrity, one which will delight 
and be very sexy and still be “safe” be- 
cause she’s just like the girl next door 
would like to be? 

Miss Monroe is meant to be a 1911] 
Alice, and Wonderland is the life she 
shares for a few days in the royal Balkan 
household. Are all the stereotyped butlers 
and royal ladies-in-waiting and even the 
Queen Dowager terribly amusing? The 
casting is caricature realism right down 
the line, and everybody is splendid, but 
where does one draw the line? Strangely, 
Olivier’s direction frequently seems slack 
and somewhat pointless. The screenplay 


seems not to know where it is going. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, one of the d 
tinguished actresses of our time, is gem 
inely droll in a performance as the Quee 
Dowager. In one scene, Miss Monroe a 
companies her to Westminster Abbey fk 
the coronation of the King of Englam 
The boychoir sings, the camera scans t! 
abbey and royalty and sub-royalty behay 
according to schedule. There is even 
camera close-up of a coronation progran 
and one sees the explicitly religious ope 
ing line of a psalm. But why is the scer 
in the picture? To show, sexy America 
girlish innocence momentarily ove 
whelmed by splendor and size? To achiey 
some depth of character reaction with ar 
ligious motif? To make like a tourist 
Heaven knows, Mr. Olivier! Heave 
knows, Miss Monroe! 

Oh, yes, The Prince and the Showgirl 
a tour de force and a star vehicle (doubl 
and on the rocks) and a particular kin 
of comedy. But one doesn’t understan 
what it is all about. Oh, yes, it will ma} 
a lot of money. And, if you can’t get ove 
to England this year to see Westminste 
Abbey for yourself, perhaps you’d bette 
wait until you can. 


Marilyn and Sir Laurence Olivier: a scene from “The Prince and the Showgirl” 
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The summer months are so often thought of as the 
most carefree and fun-full time of the year that it’s 
nigh unto heresy to suggest otherwise. But for many, 
these days mean not only happy times but also that all- 
important beginning of the challenging life they'll live. 

Many professions, careers or ways of life challenge 
the hearts and souls of men and women, but few per- 
haps quite as much as marriage and the ministry. When 
a man and woman marry they face equal challenges in 
this new way of life. Likewise when a man is ordained 
to the ministry his wife is ordained also—just as surely 
as if she too were before the altar taking those vows. 

Despite the fact that two or more articles have been 
carried by this magazine on the role of the clergy wife, 
women Continue to write in their views on the subject. 
Three clergy wives in particular want to share their ex- 
periences with their “colleagues” in the ministry. I be- 
lieve that the new deacons’ wives around the country 
might be especially interested in what they have to say: 

Louise O’Callaghan of Texas tags herself “a voice 
from the ecclesiastical tugboat” and declares that the 
role of the clergy wife depends a great deal on just 
where the minister’s wife is living. As she puts it: 

“There is a vast difference in small town living as 
compared to city living. Also the work and demands are 
different in a mission than in a larger parish or college 
work. 

“Certainly her first duty is to make the rector’s home- 
life pleasant, cheerful and as uncluttered as possible. 
After all he generally carries around with him the prob- 
lems of his parish work and those of his individual mem- 
bers, and when he comes home he needs‘ to relax. If he 
‘goofs’ during the sermon on Sunday, be sure to wait 
until Monday before giving him constructive criticism, 
never destructive—he gets his full share of that anyway. 
A bishop once told me, ‘let your husband run the 
church, as I do not advocate two people working on one 
salary.’ 

“Tf the clergy wife has 50 per cent sense of humor and 
40 per cent understanding, those two will take care of 
the miscellaneous percent. It is human to rebel some- 
times when she has to dress well, entertain well and 
have an attractive home all on the most inadequate 
salary of any profession. Recently I read where the 
average minister gets the same low salary as dock hands, 
sailors and lumberjacks, yet they pay the highest prices 
in our history. They must put a great deal into their 
education and are on call 24 hours, seven days a week! 
Nevertheless, the clergy wives embark on the most 
thrilling adventure of life when they, too, go ‘into the 
ministry.’ 

“As for the rectory children, they are not bad at all. 
they are just under brighter and more constant spot- 
lights than other children. 
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“Whether we want to believe it or not, the fact re- 
mains that some people are born to bully others, and 
who is the more vulnerable than the rectory family? 
What they really do is to criticize what they do not 
understand. What they lose sight of is that the clergy 
wife was once just a ‘pew sitter’ like other church 
women. They are human enough to want to be loved and 
understood, too. For some, the life can be very lonely. 

“Did you often wonder why some congregations are 
allergic to rectories? Could it be because they are ‘rent 
free’? Any number of times people have said to me, ‘you 
get your house rent free; you should manage nicely.’ In 
this writer’s humble opinion a rector would far rather 
get an adequate salary and either rent or buy his own 
house like any other salaried man. 

“We, as a fraternity, must learn to be agreeable if it 
kills us, good-natured and ready to be of service. But 
keep away from taking any office and never under any 
circumstances become chairman of fund raising ven- 
tures—let a church member do that. 

“Live as normal a life as you can and be friendly as 
possible, but don’t plunge in with too much enthusiasm 
in the beginning; you will be expected to keep the pace 
going as long as you are in that particular parish. Use 
what talents you may have if the opportunity arises, but 
try to let your members be in the forefront and don’t 
work expecting praise, you just won't get it—particu- 
larly in small groups where everyone knows everyone 
else but you. 

“Pray and strive for an understanding heart and the 
courage to do what the Maker has set out for you to do. 
We, too, as clergy wives are a part of God’s plan.” 

Meanwhile, Alison Carpenter Lucas of California in- 
cluded in her pen offering suggestions she said “will 
probably only be helpful to those poor souls who find 
themselves temperamentally similar to myself.” On the 
practical side, she advises: 

“Rise early in the morning in order to tidy the house 
before visitors begin to come. 

“Family prayers are a must! We all eat breakfast; 
have them at the table if no other time works out. (Re- 
move phone from hook at this time.) 

“A day off each week for the whole family. Leave 
this time free to enjoy each other. Have a ‘date’ with 
your husband. 

“Plan only one big event each day. We must learn to 
say ‘no’. I have discovered that the main reason for 
finding myself with too many commitments is a result of 
an inflated ego: [ don’t want to miss anything. Learn 
your limitations and stick within them. 

“Use good taste in relationships. Intimacy on per- 
sonal subjects is not good taste for anyone. Be a friend 
—if we hold back in giving ourselves to others we can- 

continued on page 42 


Our Faith 
and Our Freedom 


continued from page 23 

“Ts life so dear, or peace so sweet, as 
to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I 
know not what course others may take; 
but as for me,” he cried, “give me 
liberty, or give me death.” 

When war finally came the days were 
hard and dark. At times the fighters for 
freedom knew despair and near defeat, 
but always the bells of liberty rang in 
their souls. Through the long struggle, 
they came more and more to rely upon 
God. We remember General Washington 
praying in the snow. Surely God meant 
for this nation to be born. The Church 
itself was often divided because many 

of the clergy felt they had to be loyal to 

their oath to the King. Others of the 
clergy were in the heat of the battle, 
giving themselves to the cause of free- 
dom without counting the cost. Church- 
men, by and large, supported the cause 
of the new nation struggling for its life. 
When the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, two-thirds of the signers were 
loyal members of the Episcopal Church. 
Soon the Church itself was to be inde- 
pendent from the mother Church in Eng- 
land, yet to remain loyal to the ancient 
doctrine and discipline. Both in the for- 
mation of this independent branch of 
the Anglican Communion and in the 
formation of the Republic, Christ Church 
in Philadelphia was to play a most sig- 
nificant part. 

Christ Church was founded in 1695 
and has been an active parish ever since. 
While many of the oldest churches in the 

land have fallen into ruins or are main- 
tained only as museums, Christ Church 
still carries on its ministry to its 535 
communicants, to the many visitors who 
come there to make pilgrimage, and to 
countless people in need. Jt was here 
that the men who founded our country 
sought divine guidance. The first prayer 
offered at the opening of the First Con- 
tinental Congress was made by the Rev. 
Jacob Duche, rector of Christ Church. 
The event is commemorated in a stained 
glass window. 

On July 4, 1776, within a few hours 
after the Declaration of Independence 
had been made, the vestry of Christ 
Church met and passed this resolution: 

“Whereas the honorable Continental 
Congress have resolved to declare the 
American colonies to be free and inde- 
pendent states, in consequence of which 
it will be proper to omit those petitions 
in the Liturgy wherein the King of Great 
Britain is prayed for, as inconsistent 
with the said Declaration . . .” 

The Rev. William White, then the 
rector of Christ Church, and subse- 
quently the first Bishop of Pennsylvania, 
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struck out with his own hand all refer- 
ences to the Royal Family in the chancel 
Prayer Book. This book, now on exhibit 
in the Tower Room, still shows the heavy 
indentations made by the bishop’s pen. 

When the Liberty Bell rang out to tell 
the world of the proclamation of the 
Declaration of Independence, the bells 
of Christ Church rang in wild acclaim. 
They had been cast at the same foundry 
and were brought to America at the 
same time. These same bells still ring 
today before every service, and Christ 
Church continues its faithful ministry 
in the heart of the City of Brotherly Love, 
eloquent testimony to the part the Church 
has always played in the story of human 
freedom. 

Other Episcopal Churches throughout 
the land have had their part also in this 
story of American freedom. There is 
New York’s St. Paul’s Chapel, on lower 
Broadway opposite the City Hall, for ex- 
ample, where for more than 190 years 
the Gospel has been proclaimed through- 
out all the changes in our national life. 
Today it stands as a symbol of the recon- 
ciling role and the inclusiveness of our 
Anglican way. It has successfully pre- 
served the best of many traditions: the 
British tradition, symbolized by its archi- 
tecture and its Anglican worship; the 
French ideals of liberty, equality and 
fraternity, expressed in the relationship 
of the engineer-designer, Major L’Enfant 
(who a few years later laid out the City 
of Washington) and his service to our 
country and to the beautifying of this 
chapel; the peculiarly American tradi- 
tions which have always characterized 
the life of Trinity Parish; and the ecu- 
menical spirit, evidenced not only in the 
wide missionary outreach of this chapel 
and parish, but in a still wider sense 
by such events as the great service of 


Williamsburg’s Bruton Parish Church counts among its famous visitors England’s 
Queen Mother Elizabeth, shown (left) with former rector and Winthrop Rockefeller. 


Recognition of the Role of the United 
Nations which was held in October of 
1954 and at which Mrs. Franklin D, 
Roosevelt was the speaker. These various 
traditions are further symbolized in the 
presence of several flags in the chancel, 
namely, the American Flag, the British 
Union Jack, the French Tricolor and 
the United Nations flag. General Wash- 
ington’s pew is on the north aisle, with 
“G.W.” carved on the end. Here the 
President worshipped during the days 
when New York was the nation’s capital, 
In this way Washington witnessed to 
his faith in the “Divine Author of our 
blessed religion,’ as he wrote in the 
Circular Letter to the Governors, from 
which what is known as the Washington 
Prayer is adapted. 

When we think of St. Paul’s Chapel. 
we remember that it is part of Trinity 
Parish, and we naturally think of old 
Trinity Church, one of the noblest of 
all American churches, standing at the 
head of Wall Street and reminding the 
business community of the lasting things 
of the spirit in the midst of this busy 
world. Here we recognize an especially 
valuable witness when we realize how 
large a part this particular business com- 
munity plays in the affairs of the entire 
world. In the churchyard of Trinity 
are the graves of many of the great men 
of this nation, including Alexander Ham- 
ilton. The same Gospel is proclaimed’ 
from this Church which was preached in 
the days when our country was young and 
our fathers were wrestling with the basic: 
principles upon which the nation was to: 
be built. Its spire, pointing upward to the: 
stars, reminds us again of Franklin’s: 
words, “if a sparrow cannot fall to the: 
ground without His notice,” it is not 
probable that an empire can rise or long: 
endure without His aid. 
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n Washington today a great cathedral 
s above the city to remind the men 
Capitol Hill that “unless the Lord 
ld the house, they labor in vain that 
ld it.’ Down in the town there is a 
ch older church, which for many 
erations has been a great spiritual 
se in the life of the nation. Known 
“the Church of the Presidents,” St. 
n’s, Lafayette Square, stands opposite 
White House. Every President of the 
ited States, from President Madison to 
‘sident Eisenhower, has attended oc- 
ional services here. Many of them 
‘e communicants of this parish and 
ended regularly. Among the regular 
sndants were Madison, Monroe and 
in Quincy Adams, who usually came 
Evensong since he worshipped at the 
itarian Church in the morning. 
resident Franklin Roosevelt came to 
John’s Church for prayers an hour 
ore his first inauguration in 1933, 
lowing the tradition set by George 
ushington who followed his inaugura- 
n in 1789 with a service of prayer and 
dication at St. Paul’s Chapel in New 
rk. Mr. Roosevelt came nearly every 
ar while he was in the White House 
a service which was usually conducted 
his former Groton schoolmaster, Dr. 
dicott Peabody, and the Rev. Frank 
Wilson, then rector of his home church 
Hyde Park and now a minister at St. 
hn’s. 
This historic church has seen her sons 
forth to many wars and has ministered 
the leaders of the nation in countless 
ises. Today it stands quietly as a place 
peace in a tumultuous world. Every 
y the Holy Communion is celebrated, 
her at 7:30 in the morning or at noon- 
ne. People on the way to and from 
rk, soldiers and sailors, government 
wrkers and high officials kneel in the 


John’s, the Church of the Presidents, 
| Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 
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church all day long. It is truly a noble 
witness in the nation’s capital. 

The bell in the tower of St. John’s 
was cast by Paul Revere, who is so 
famous for his ride which began when 
he saw the lights high in the tower of the 
Old North Church in Boston. Last fall, 
during the Hungarian revolt, St. John’s 
struck a personal blow for freedom when 
a recording was made by the Voice of 
America of a member of the Hungarian 
Federation in Washington playing the 
chimes of the church. The Revere bell 
was also rung and a spoken message of 
hope was given by a member of the Voice. 
This whole program was beamed to the 
country under attack at the time and to 
the neighboring countries behind the 
Tron Curtain. 

Thus it is today, as it was in the be- 
ginning of our country. The Church is at 
the heart of the fight for freedom! Many 
other parish churches could be men- 
tioned for their contributions—Christ 
Church in Alexandria, where Washing- 
ton was a vestryman; St. Michael’s in 
Charlestown, which played so great a 
part in the life of that historic city; and 
St. Paul’s Church in Richmond, where 
President Jefferson Davis was attending 
service when the news came from General 
Lee of the break-through at Petersburg, 
the beginning of the end of the War Be- 
tween the States. Each has played its 
part nobly and well. Sometimes the very 
small parish churches which are not 
remembered in the history books have had 
influences which went deeper than the 
great ones we do remember. 

Today many people are worried about 
our country and its future. They point to 
the lack of leadership, the corruption in 
government, and to the uncertainty of 
our national policy. It might be well to 
remember that Washington is only a 


Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., where 
George Washington served on the vestry. 


reflection of Main Street, drawn on a 
larger scale. What happens in the small 
town and in the city and countryside de- 
termines the shape of America’s future. 
And still, as of~old, the local parish 
church stands as the witness in the midst 
of the people to the Eternal Truths upon 
which all good societies must build and 
as the teacher of the moral law and of 
the Gospel story which give meaning and 
glory to human existence. Today such 
new churches as St. Stephen’s in Oak 
Ridge are carrying on this fight for 
freedom, and are proving that the new 
conditions of our atomic age only pro- 
vide new opportunities for the applica- 
tion of the Everlasting Truth which was 
Incarnate in the Founder of “our blessed 
religion.” It is because of this continuing 
witness that we believe God will enable 
us to win the fight for freedom and finally 
learn to use the tremendous power now 
at our command for the good of all 
mankind and not for the destruction of 
the race. But the Church of the Living 
God must never forget that if the “price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance,” equally so 
an everlasting perseverance is necessary 
if ever the City of God is to rise among 
the children of men. The torch of freedom 
has been handed to us by our fathers as 
has the obligation to proclaim the Gospel 
to all men on earth. At long last we 
shall learn how close the one is to the 
other as we dedicate ourselves, our souls 
and bodies, to the service of Him “whose 
service is perfect freedom.” 


Prayer Groups 


continued from page 27 


hospital boards, welfare and cultural or- 
ganizations of all kinds, as well as women 
who have been social leaders in the city. 
Their prayer group is a first priority for 
all of them. They feel deeply the need for 
prayer as a means of undergirding all 
their civic work, and understanding what 
the Bible teaches in regard to all their 
relationships and responsibilities both 
private and public. One of these women 
has been led along with the other mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Auxiliary Board of 
Directors of a big city hospital, to start a 
volunteer service for which women are 
asked to enlist to help in all kinds of ways 
in the hospital. This woman is being 
strongly backed in prayer by her group. 


(2) There are several groups largely 
made up of women active in the leader- 
ship of Church organizations. These wom- 
en have come to see that “unless the Lord 
builds the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” They realize that the danger of 
eficient Church organizations, with their 
multiple activities, is that the cart tends to 
get before the horse and they become 
frayed and exhausted, tense and touchy 
under the impact of money-raising proj- 
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ects and programs. These women are seek- 
ing earnestly to infuse the organization 
with the organic—to place prayer and 
worship, spiritual fellowship and Chris- 
tian love at the very heart of all Church 
activity. 

(3) There are the young married wom- 
en’s groups. Two in our parish meet as 
neighborhood groups. They go to one an- 
other’s homes. One young mother takes 
the baby-sitting responsibility while the 
others meet for their weekly hour of Bible 
study, prayer and fellowship. The third 
group brings their babies to the parish 
house nursery and spends an hour in an 
upper room there. I expect they number 
almost 100 children. One of these groups 
agreed to pray together for peace every 
Monday morning at 11 o’clock when the 
air raid siren sounds in its weekly test. 

In these days, when so much is being 
written in our national magazines about 
the problems of the young wife and 
mother, it is thrilling to find so many 
meeting together to share their perplexi- 
ties and to pray together about how to 
approach these challenges. Their hus- 
bands meet similarly in lunch groups 
downtown seeking to relate their Chris- 
tian faith to their business life. These 
young people also meet one evening a 
week as couples in their neighborhoods to 
study the Bible, discuss how their faith 
applies to the current issues of the day, 
and to pray. 

(4) Several groups are interdenomi- 
national in character, and one of these has 
been asked by the Council of Churches to 
write a pamphlet entitled “Try Prayer,” 
which has been circulated by the thou- 
sands throughout Pittsburgh. 

These groups are starting other groups, 
because most of us are attempting to wit- 
ness as well as pray, and we go together 
in teams to speak to other churches and 
civic groups of the great joys and rewards 
of our prayer fellowship. 

What are some of the further character- 
istics of our groups? I have already men- 
tioned Bible study. To many of us it was 
a virtually unknown book. With the help 
of the Interpreter’s Bible and other com- 
mentaries, the Bible is coming alive. Our 
Lord’s life and teachings are taking on 
new meaning, and we are seeing their 
applicability to our private problems and 
our world needs. 


We are learning to bear one another’s 
burdens in new ways. Several of our older 
members have lost their husbands this 
past year. All have told us that it was their 
prayer group friends above all others who 
brought them the deepest comfort and re- 
assurance and carried them through the 
time of loneliness and readjustment. 


We are learning the great Principles of 
Prayer, what Jesus taught us about prayer 
and what happens when we pray. We have 
come to understand that true prayer is 
a combination of praise, intercession, peti- 
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tion, affirmation, listening and trust. No 
one of us is the leader of a prayer study 
group. The Holy Spirit is the leader and 
we are mere moderators, rotating the 
Bible study and direction of the prayer 
period each week. 

Our prayer groups have helped us to 
realize the importance of daily private 
prayer, on the one hand, and full partici- 
pation in our great services of worship on 
the other. We find that daily prayer, 
praise, and Bible study are vital if we are 
to enrich our group fellowship. We also 
find that there is a vast difference between 
being spectator Christians and participat- 
ing Christians when we come to the Holy 
Communion or take part in the other wor- 
ship services of the Church. 

The following is the moving testimony 
of a member of one of our interdenomina- 
tional prayer groups. A testimony with 
which I would like to close this article. 
The inner strength and shining inspira- 
tion of this friend in the midst of her 
trouble was so great that her daughter, 
son, and daughter-in-law were brought 
into real Christian faith, and prayer 
groups were started in her own church. 

“Although private prayer, church at- 
tendance, and what is known as church 
work had been a part of my pattern dur- 
ing most of my adult years, it was not 
until I became a member of a prayer 
group that I began to sense this new in- 
eredient, the warm wonder of Christian 
fellowship. And indeed this new source 
of spiritual growth and sustaining power 
did come to me in the nick of time, for 
only a few months later a near fatal car 
accident changed life completely and per- 
manently for me and for my family. Now, 
after 18 months, I can say in all humility, 
that life for us has been changed for the 
better. 

“Out of calamity has come great bless- 
ing. In spite of long months of suffering 
there has come spiritual victory. These 
things I owe in large measure to the fact 
that before the floods came, so to speak, 
my own faith had been deepened through 
a prayer group experience. Furthermore, 
I am sure that we will never know just 
how much we owe to the effectiveness of 
intercessory prayer for the fact of my 
survival. . 


“For one hour each Thursday morning 
we met in a parish house and the busy, 
often foolish activity of our lives was 
halted. We shed the unconscious masks 
we wore in other places. Our common 
desire is to become more real, to grow as 
Christians, to be used by Christ’s Spirit, 
and to bear one another’s burdens. . . . 

“Togetherness in prayer produces 
friends in Christ, and surely this is of 
primary value when one considers the 
true function of any Christian parish. 
Thus, when one sees a program going for- 
ward in a church which, like yeast, is 
leavening an entire community, which is 
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giving rise to something new, somethin 
warm and sustaining, something which | 
changing people’s lives and sheddin 
light and ue one is impelled to acknow 
edge it. : 
Ones never meets unease when talkin 
of prayer with people with whom one ha 
prayed, for one learns through a praye 
group experience .. . that others throug 
this same experience have come to beliey 
that Jesus meant it when He told Hi 
disciples, ‘Lo, I am with you always... 


The Dig at El-Jib 
continued from page 27 


Sea scrolls may have been copied. 
We were disappointed not to have foun 
anything from the Late Bronze Age, th 
time of Joshua’s conquest of Canaan. Thi 
period still eludes the archaeologist, fe 
little of it has been found at Jericho an 
nothing at Ai, But somewhere under thos 
16 acres of hill may lie the city which th 
Gibeonites inhabited in those days. 

There were a few anxious moments 
On July 25th loud artillery fire could b 
heard near the Israeli border, about tw 
miles from el-Jib, and troops began t 
move up. We usually kept our passport 
and traveler’s checks with us. But all sum 
mer we had nothing but friendliness an 
help from officials and common peopl 
alike. j 

Jordan is becoming more modern ever 
year. As we were excavating, we could se: 
asses and oxen treading out the grain o1 
stone threshing floors, and camels some 
times came by as well as trucks, buses ane 
jeeps. Some of our workmen had lived iy 
America, and many could speak English 
The boys loved to recite such verses a 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.” and “M! 
heart leaps up when I behold a rainboy 
in the sky.” 

The job went on six days a week, in th’ 
hot sun, from 7 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Th: 
laborers were paid 30 piastres a day 
about 81 cents, and from the large me 
jority of them we got an honest and de 
voted day’s work. We were often treate: 
to coffee, and the men brought gifts o 
figs, plums and tomatoes, and we attende: 
their weddings and sometimes visited the 
homes. Marcia was called Sitt (Lady) 
Marsh and Jean was known as Sitt Jeani 
or even Sitt Mommy, and the men we 
delighted to find that both women cou 
“drive taxis,” the station wagon being 
Stale: 

Sometimes there were long argument 
with workers and landowners. Our mo 
serious labor problem was that we soul 
not employ everyone who applied, so then 
were jealousies, but we left knowing th 
these people, who are probably Mosle 
ized descendants of the ancient Gibeor 
ites, were our good friends. 

They thought us queer to spend moné 
digging up such trifles, and some guess: 
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at we must be looking for buried treas- 
e. Yet they were interested in “melek 
beon” (King Gibeon), and one of them 
id he had read in a book that seven 
ng’s sons, with their weapons, are buried 
the pool of Gibeon. The villagers expect 
at some day these bones will be found. 
o doubt the legend will grow as the years 
» by, enhanced by the story of the crazy 
mericans. 


Books 


mtinued from page 33 


igns and His Kingdom prevails, men 
1ow no difference of color or race. For- 
veness and oneness in Him are the life 
the Kingdom Beyond Caste. 


4E FAITH AND MODERN ERROR, 
¢ Harry Blamires. Macmillan Co. 145 
0. $3.00. 


The author does not offer any substitute 
r the essential, deep, forceful Gospel 
hich has characterized the Church in its 
eat moments. He insists that the Gospel 
essage must be reaffirmed in all its 
ree as an uncompromising challenge 
om the supernatural to those who are 
rthbound in a false self-sufficiency. 


IA MEDIA, by E. L. Mascall. Seabury 
ress 171 pp. $2.00. 


This book discusses the four funda- 
ental doctrines of Creation, the Trinity, 
e Incarnation and Grace. The author 
tempts to show that in each case ortho- 
yxy consists of holding together two no- 
ms which, though not in fact incompati- 
e, at first sight appear to be. It is, as he 
yles it, “an essay in theological syn- 
esis.” 


RESCRIPTION FOR ANXIETY, by Les- 
> D. Weatherhead. Abingdon Press 157 
9. $2.50. 


One of the most overworked words in 
eological thinking today is the word, 
ixiety. It is a word borrowed from psy- 
ology and psychiatry, but now so often 
ed that one wonders what it means. It is 
r this very reason that it is good to have 
book by so clear a thinker as Leslie 
eatherhead on so confusing a subject. 
1e only difficulty is that Dr. Weather- 
ad sometimes makes the answer too 
sy. We wonder if one should eyer try 
mpletely to escape from anxiety. If one 
d, perhaps it would mean that he had 
st contact with the real world in which 
2n are threatened at every moment. 
avertheless, it is good to have a head-on 
scussion of this subject by a person who 
es believe that it is possible to over- 
me worry and to banish anxiety. There 
much sound adyice and certainly many 
luable Christian insights in this splen- 
1 book by the pastor of London’s great 
ty Temple, who is also one of the 
rld’s outstanding preachers. 
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Letters 
continued from page 3 


within the Episcopalian fold, there is 
much diversity about the question of the 
miraculous in the Bible and more espe- 
cially in the New Testament, with a grow- 
ing tendency among scholars to find the 
value of these stories not in their certain 
historicity but in the strong testimony 
they bear to the impression which Jesus 
Christ did in fact make upon His fol- 
lowers.” 

It is in particular the final words of this 
quotation which are disturbing, especially 
when one reads on the next page that 
“The unknown quantity of which his con- 
temporaries were aware in Jesus was ac- 
counted for by stories such as that of the 
Nativity. . . . They come to us in the 
vesture of fairyland, or from the realm of 
poetry and picture.” 

The full significance of such statements 
becomes more clear when, for instance, 
one reads them together with such a state- 
ment as appeared in a recent editorial in 
the Witness of May 30, 1957, where the 
writer says, “Furthermore, we are un- 
happy that a lot of what strikes us as reli- 
gious mythology—very deep and symboli- 
cally important religious mythology to be 
sure—has been mixed up with the basic 
truths about man, God, and history in the 
New Testament. We cannot believe, for 
example, that there is sufficient historical 
reason (or any other sort of reason) for 
believing that the Virgin Birth, the find- 
ing of the Empty Tomb, the bodily ascen- 
sion of Jesus, or the speaking in many 
languages at Pentecost, are real historical 
events which actually happened. We are 
firmly committed to the theological truths 
of the Incarnation, the Resurrection, the 
Exaltation of Christ, and the Gentile Mis- 
sion which they symbolize .. .” 

Another like instance of what is not 
“Episcopalian” occurs in the book on page 
49 where it reads: “When we come to dis- 
cuss in more detail what it is that Epis- 
copalians affirm a Christian ‘ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health’, to 
use a fine phrase from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, we shall find it convenient 
not to follow the phrases of either the 
shorter Apostles’ Creed or the longer 
Nicene Creed. For the purposes of this 
straightforward analysis we shall do bet- 
ter to take an even briefer formulation.” 
Then he goes on to use a new non-mirac- 
ulous, non-Biblical creed suggested in 
“The Way of Modernism.” 

It is my hope that this letter may warn 
others of what is in Norman Pittenger’s 
book. The faith of the Episcopalian in the 
Incarnation rests upon a solid core of his- 
toric fact. It is neither philosophy nor 
poetry, but faith in God’s historic action. 
The book, “The Episcopalian Way of 
Life,” abandons this faith. 


(THE REV.) HARRY S. LONGLEY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Schools 


NORTH EAST 


THE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS’ FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
— DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagora Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 
Box “B”. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 
Now Observing its 125th Anniversary 
Catherine Offley Coleman, M.A., Hdm., Reisterstown 1, Md. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 
Boys, grades 8-12. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL Goce. preparatory, 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges an 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New zym. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 
Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


e a ° 

All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 

riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 

THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT — 


Schools 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL/BOYS 


pias 
APPY VALLEY. 
Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and ‘‘Happy Valley” folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains 
of North Carolina 60 miles from Asheville. Bal- 
anced routine of activities ; study, play, housekeep- 
ing chores, spiritual exercises. Under the direc- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. Good food from our 
own farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. 
Possible monthly rate, $60. Catalog. 


Rey. P. W. Lambert, 0.G.S., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


COED 
AGES 6-12 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~qg 


49TH YEAR 


CO-ED 
Grades 1 thru 12 
A moderately priced Episco 


al Church 
Boarding School, in the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Mountains 23 miles north of Charlottes 
and 115 miles southwest of Washington. Gym- 
nasium, sports. Board and Tuition $765. 


REV. D. C. LOVING, Headmaster 
Box E, St. George, Virginia 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


College prep. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 


Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre- Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. | 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepare 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 

Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes, All 

sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 


: og write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, ounceres) 
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is a token of their devotion to our Lord. 
In this way we show forth our praise not 
only with our lips, but in our lives. As we 
drop a coin in our blue box with a prayer 
of thanksgiving, we start the flow down 
the long pipeline to a glorious share in 
discipleship to Christ. We women of the 
Church do not consider this a donation. It 
is an opportunity and privilege. It is an 
offering of prayer and gifts and joyful 


service. 
VERA DENTON PUGH 
JOINER, ARK. 


Scriptures 
continued from page 35 


the second (5:18-20), Paul describes his 
work as a “ministry of reconciliation” be- 
tween men and God, and calls himself and 
other ministers of the Church the “ambas- 
sadors” of Christ (20). The underlying 
conception, as in John 20:21, is that of one 
who is sent by a king or another powerful 
person to act in his name and on his 
behalf. 

From Titus 1:5-9, we see that it was 
considered important that authorized min- 
isters should be appointed in every 
church. (Three different names or grades 
of ministers—bishops, elders and deacons 
—are mentioned in these epistles; see I 
Tim. 3:2,8.) But we also see, from the list 
of qualifications, that ministers of the 
New Covenant, like those of the Old, are 
weak, fallible human beings who are 
sometimes not better than they should be 
in spite of the dignity of their office. It 
would surely not have been necessary to 
give a list of such rather prosaic and self- 
evident requirements, if there had not 
been some who failed in precisely these 
ways. God can use even the most unprom- 
ising materials to do His work, but the 
Church, like the individual minister him- 
self, must be constantly on guard to keep 
the material as fine and pure as is human- 
ly possible. The Bible shows that the min- 
istry is an office of great dignity and great 
danger—the dignity is from God, the dan- 
ger from man. 


Anglicans and 
Presbyterians 


continued from page 29 


facilitate fully authorized interchange of 
communicants and mutual recognition of 
ministries, the Presbyterians would desire 
the Episcopalians to lay greater stress on 
the parochial incumbent’s prophetic office 
of preaching the Word which is involved 
in his ordination to the ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments and which, in the 
Presbyterian view, is vital to the discharge 
of the pastoral office. This might lead to a 
change of emphasis in the present system 
of ministerial training. ... Presbyterians 
would regard it as desirable that large 
bishoprics be divided into units capable 
of being adequately pastored by a single 
bishop.” 


eee LL ee ee ee ee) 


This is an exciting report, simply bris- 
tling with possibilities. It can certainly 
have a very great effect on the whole of 
Christendom. In some senses the Episco- 
pal and the Presbyterian Churches are as 
far from each other as any within the tra- 
ditional Churches. Yet Episcopal and 
Presbyterian leaders have been able to 
meet and draw up a unanimous Report. 
So important is this and so full of poten- 
tialities that the earnest request of the 
signatories that due time should elapse 
before judgments are pronounced is the 
more to be respected. 

In the meantime here is a particular 
focus for the prayer we must share witiy 
our Lord—“That they may all be one . 
that the world might believe.” 


Woman’s Corner 
continued from page 37 


not expect them to give themselves to us 
in friendship. 

“Put unexpected company to work. Let 
them go to market for you if your shelves 
are bare and they plan to stay for a meal. 

“Keep some dampened clothes in the 
refrigerator for ironing when casual 
‘drop-ins’ occur. 

“Why waste hours at the market if you 
can phone an order. 

“A brief word here on the subject of 
clergy children: Remember to keep alive 
their feelings of awe in the church. Fol! 
low the rules of prayer upon entering 
God’s house. As mothers we are callec 
upon to put the best interests of our chil! 
dren first. Keep them on a schedule, di 
not drag from house to house as a regulas 
practice. Give them some of your undi 
vided time each day.” 

Mrs. Robert W. Emerson, of Jacksom: 
Tenn., now a widow, first wrote of hex 
experiences as a clergyman’s wife abou: 
25 years ago when her late husband wa‘ 
rector of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea, Gulfport 
Miss. As she points out, “human nature 
and human problems continue to be the 
same, so that even today what I haves 
written still makes sense.” 

She believes that love for people “help: 
a lot to make the work (for work it is : 
congenial.” Yet, she continues: 

“There is one point I would like te 
mention here that I dare say none of you 
have ever thought of. I simply long a 
times for some intimate friend or friend: 
—just one or two other couples with whon 
my husband and I can run. I want a boso 
friend. But for purely diplomatic reasons 
we have to have our circle at least as wid! 
as the church communicant list. We neve 
feel really free to visit those we would lik 
very often, for there is always the haunt 
ing thought of the lame, the halt, the blin 
and the stranger within our gates, wh 
should be visited. 

“IT sometimes wonder if it is only th 
wife of the minister who feels, after sh 
and her husband have done all that i 
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amanly possible to smooth down ruffled 
athers, that she would like to shut out 
ie world, except her own family, and 
joy them; letting the rest of the world 
» by, and praying as did the old man, 
Jh! Lord, biess me and my wife, my son 
yhn and his wife, us four and no more.’ 
“I don’t mean this to be just a light, 
ughable, foam-of-the-ocean sort of arti- 
e. | do want it to plumb the depths; but 
ithout the saving grace of a sense of 
amor, I, for one, can’t see how a minis- 
rs wife could live to plumb some of the 
epths that she is called upon to do... 
“Perhaps, after all, the lives of clergy- 
en's wives are not very different from 
her women’s. Grace George was re- 
orted as saying, ‘I would like to play the 
art of a woman with the everyday hap- 
enings in her life. There is enough of 
mmedy and tragedy in them, as every 
oman knows. 

“My idea of a fine woman is she who 
in see the rainbow in the suds of her 
ishwater. But, Oh! Boy! How much 
hisking we do have to do sometimes to 
ir up enough suds to make bubbles for 
rainbow in this work-a-day world of 


MGSiec ss 


Christian Discussion 
mtinued from page 6 


at without a clear voice from the leaders 
the Church they cannot possibly design 
uildings which will fill this requirement. 
To put this in a nutshell, let us say that 
we are true to the contemporary spirit 
the Church, we shall insist that the 
tar, the lectern, and the pulpit be placed 
here every person in church can see 
em and where every word that is spoken 
in be heard. We shall not be afraid to 
t the sunshine and air into our churches; 
indows are intended to give light; not to 
ut it out. Since people today can read, 
= do not need the elaborate system of 
mbols which characterized many of the 
icient churches. As Dr. Massey Shep- 
rd has said, “Man educated in a scien- 
ic age will not recognize or appreciate 
o much allegorical symbolism.” 

What we shall have is an honest and 
raightforward architecture which is ra- 
yal and which meets the two great re- 
irements of every church building: that 
shall be an instrument of worship and 
rk, effective for the type of worship and 
e type of Christian work which it is the 
pose of the congregation to offer to 
yd; and, second, that it shall be an ex- 
ession of the spirit, faith, and convic- 
n of the people. 

This is something of what we mean 
1en we say that Church architecture is 
cramental. It is an expression of the 
irit, a voice of the human heart, by 
lich future generations will judge the 
egrity of our faith and our work. 

In the light of this, if I were an archi- 
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tect seeking to interpret such faith and 
work in terms of stone, glass and steel, 
I should want to know some very definite 
things about the people for whom I was 
designing a building. First, I should want 
to know the nature and the meaning of the 
worship which is to be offered in the 
church which I was designing—what it is 
that the people are trying to do and what 
it is that they themselves understand about 
the nature of their worship. 


Second, I should want to know the spe- 
cific needs which grow out of this under- 
standing. For example, I should want to 
know something about the needs for sac- 
risties and confessionals and choir rooms 
and the other functional things that grow 
out of the particular practices of partic- 
ular denominations. 


Third, I should like to be aware of the 
need for comfort and convenience so that 
those who worship would feel that the 
House of God had been built, as any good 
house would be built, in order that it 
might be a place where people could feel 
that they were welcome and at home. 


Fourth, I should want to understand the 
traditional symbols of the Church for 
whom I was designing a building, and I 
should also want to know how I could 
express these in a modern idiom which 
would speak with conviction to the people 
who would come to worship. 

Finally, I should want to know some- 
thing about the corporate life of the 
group, about its educational program, 
about its need for recreation and fellow- 
ship; in short, | should want to know what 
it is really like to be a member of this 
particular congregation. I should have to 
put myself in the place of a member of the 
church and try to see the problem from 
the inside, rather than from outside in an 
objective and dispassionate way. I should 
know that if I were designing a church 
for a particular congregation, I should 
have to be, to some degree, involved in 
the very life of these people; so that I 
could actually feel, know and understand 
their aspirations, their convictions, and 
their needs. 

If you, who are the architects of the 
Church, will do this, then the buildings 
which we together shall produce will in- 
deed express the deepest faith and the 
deepest conviction that are within us, and 
at the same time they will be effective in- 
struments through which we can do the 
work which God has given the Church to 
do in our day. If we do this, the genera- 
tions who follow us will know and under- 
stand what it is that we have tried to ex- 
press in our architecture. 

If we build honestly and out of convic- 
tion and understanding, there will come a 
time when “these stones will be held 
sacred because our hands have touched 
them, and men will say, as they look upon 
the labor and the wrought substance of 
them, ‘See! This our fathers did for us’.’ 


HELPERS NEEDED 


For 76 years the American Church 
Building Fund Commission, an organiza- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, has ex- 
tended financial assistance to complete 
the erection and improvement of churches, 
rectories and parish houses. 


The demands of today far exceed the 
Commission’s resources. Your contribu- 
tion now—large or small—will help re- 
lieve this pressing need and will further 
the Church’s advancement in the years to 
come. 

Please address the Secretary 


170 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 


The Rey. Franklin Joiner, D.D., 
Superior-General 
For further information address 
The Secretary-General 
GUILD OF ALL SOULS 
32 Tenmore Road, Haverford, Penna. 


Schools 


NORTH CENTRAL 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s , 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


MILITARY 


CLEM, Rector 


GOL Ra 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL ——\ 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
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Ecumenical Report 
continued from page 30 


doctrinal unity that distinguishes between 
the really essential and the merely pe- 
ripheral in the Christian doctrine, and to 
make possible a strong collective testi- 
mony without suppressing all honest dis- 
sent or the liberty and variety of testimony 
which are part of the gospel itself.” 


Dr. O. Frederick Nolde: “The 
problem of experimental tests of nuclear 
energy reduces itself to the difficult choice 
between an apparently uncertain risk to 
health and apparently clear risk to se- 
curity ... There should be firm commit- 
ment to discontinue nuclear tests either 
‘at the time when the danger to health is 
established with reasonable scientific cer- 
tainty or at the time when an adequate 
international agreement can be negoti- 
ated.” 


Dr. R. Norris Wilson: “The closing 
of Camp Kilmer will probably set off an- 
other wave of suicide attempts in camps 
abroad where Hungarians feel they have 
been betrayed by the United States. A 
minimum of 10,000 additional Hungarian 
refugees should be admitted to the United 
States and members of local congrega- 
tions should write their Congressmen to 
liberalize the present refugee legislation.” 


Dr. D. T. Niles warned that “mission- 
ary societies in the west cannot abdicate 
their responsibility, but must treat Asians 
as equals in a new partnership. When we 
are wrong you must tell us so in unmis- 
takable terms . . . Partnership does not 
mean simply turning over all responsibil- 
ity to Asians with an uncritical abdication. 
Money must have a relationship to the 
faithfulness of the user as well as the 
giver.” 


London Notebook 


continued from page 15 


dren, Barbara and Richard. Among their 
vast listening audience there are enormous 
numbers of children. And that has been 
the trouble. 

“Life with the Lyons’”—as the program 
is called—has been hitherto transmitted 
on a Sunday afternoon between 2:15 and 
2:45. And that is Sunday School time! 
Sunday School teachers have found it dif- 
ficult to compete with such rivals and their 
classes have been thin as a result. Now the 
B.B.C. has been able to lead children out 
of temptation by removing the Lyons to 
1:45 to 2:15. That means that most Sun- 
day dinners are going to be eaten within 
earshot of a loudspeaker. 

The Sunday School on Sunday after- 
noons has a couple of hundred years of 
tradition in this country. But the Lyons 
do not constitute its only problem nowa- 
days. Everywhere parish priests are com- 
ing to the conclusion that Sunday after- 
noon is no longer the best time. But it is 
difficult to decide what is. 
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WE’RE GLAD 
YOU 
ASKED THAT 


(uestion 


ry 


7 


Qa How can you justify the tremendous 
expense involved in building and 
maintaining cathedrals? 


Answer: A cathedral is, first of all, a 
House of God which we set in the midst 
of the city, both to be a rallying place 
where the faithful gather and to be a sym- 
bol and a sign of the everlasting truth of 
God and the Gospel. If, to build a cathe- 
dral meant to neglect the works of mercy 
and to forget the great missionary pro- 
gram of the Church, then of course we 
should not build cathedrals. But as the 
cathedral stands in the midst of the city, 
it shames us for our neglect of the things 
of God and drives us to minister to the 
poor and to work to eliminate the slums. 
By holding before us the high ideal, it 
sends us out on the mission of the Church 
and always rebukes what is little and self- 
ish and narrow. But this is true only if the 
men of the cathedral are really dedicated 
to the purpose for which the cathedral ex- 
ists; namely, to proclaim the everlasting 
truth of the Gospel and to be a witness 
before all people and a House of Prayer 
and a sanctuary for the lonely and the 
perplexed and those who need the fellow- 
ship of the Church. 


re) Will you please explain the Trinity? 


Answer: No man can explain the Trin- 
ity. We can only accept it as God’s revela- 
tion to us of Himself. We have known 
Him as the Creator of the universe and of 
every human soul that lives within it. We 
have known him as the Redeemer of the 
world, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We have known His presence 
in the Holy Spirit, near and powerful to 
help. Because of these experiences we 
cannot say all that we mean by the word, 
God, unless we say, Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit—Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier. 


Qa My grandson said, ‘‘Who made 
God?”. How shall I answer this 
question? 


Answer: No one made God, because 
God was at the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be. Dr. MacIntosh of Edinburgh 
used to say that such a question as this 
has no more meaning than the question, 
how much does the Atlantic Ocean love 
Buckingham Palace? Any idea of a made 
God is a false idea. Men make idols; no 
one makes God, because God is the One in 
Whom all things exist. In Him we live and 
move and have our being. He is Existence 


— heat nus Shah a 


itself and the foundation of all truth and 
reality. But, of course, we cannot answer 
in such a way to a child. It is best to be 
quite simple and merely to say, “No one 
made God. He always was, He is now, an# 
He always will be.” 


I believe that God created me. Bus 
why? I believe that I am here to da 
His will, but if He created me to do Hisi 
will, does that not make Him a dictator? 


Answer: An old catechism contains 
this answer to the question: “God created: 
me that I might know Him, love Him and: 
serve Him here on earth, and that I might 
be happy with Him forever in His Eternal: 
Kingdom.” Religion, in its deepest ex- 
perience, gives meaning to human exist, 
ence, but this meaning has to be expressed 
in terms of experience and not in any sort 
of verbalization which can be put into € 
little motto or platitude. God is tha 
Ground of our being. He is not simpl 
another object among objects, but in Hinr 
we live and move and have our beings 
Apart from Him there is no existence. f 
this be true, then we are really free only 
when our wills are one with His. So the 
Prayer Book has it right, “Whose servic 
is perfect freedom.” In this sense God is 
a dictator, but this does not mean that Hd 
coerces our wills, nor that He denies to u 
that freedom which enables us to def 
Him and even to crucify Him. The love 6 
God is seen in its fullness in the life anx 
death and Resurrection of Jesus Chris?’ 
and it is supremely revealed on the Cros: 
where the Creator and Judge gives Him: 
self for the creature and the guilty i» 
order that He may win them and redeers 
them from their selfishness to that fullnes 
of life in Him which is our perfect free: 
dom. 


re] What is meant by the Real Presence 
in the Holy Communion? 


Answer: The Real Presence means thag 
Our Lord is really present in the Hol 
Communion. The bread and the wine arv 
outward and visible signs and the Reas 
Presence of Christ is the inward ano 
spiritual gift which comes to us throug 
God’s Grace. The Grace of our Lord Jesu 
Christ is a living, vital, real Presence 
which comes to us at the point of our need 
In the Holy Communion we believe tha 
He keeps His promise and that He meet 
us there in His own special way. Of cours¢ 
there is a mystery and we cannot com 
pletely comprehend His ways, but never 
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sless we can accept the gift which is 
ered and that gift is His very Self pres- 
t in the Sacrament. 


) What is the most popular name 
given to the Churches in the dioceses 
d districts across the continent? 


Answer: The three most popular names 
r Episcopal churches apparently are: 
inity Church, St. Paul’s Church and 
wrist Church. In the Roman Catholic 
1urch certainly St. Peter would be one 
the most popular of patron saints, but 
the Episcopal Church there are over 
10 churches dedicated to St. Paul, and 
ightly less than 250 dedicated to St. 
ster. Since new parishes and missions 
e being created all the time, these fig- 
es cannot be kept up-to-date. 


Why does the Church have a mar- 
riage “‘law’’?? Does our Lord want us 
be legalistic? 


Answer: The Church’s position about 
arriage is stated in the Canon Law, but 
is does not seem to us to be “legalistic,” 
by this we mean that it is cold and 
rmal. There are differences of interpre- 
tion, of course. Some bishops and clergy 
ay seem to be “legalistic” because they 
ke very seriously the words of the Canon 
id the teaching, as they understand it, 
‘the New Testament. Roughly there are 
ese views: First, those who say simply 
at the Church cannot allow the marriage 
any person who already has a living 
isband or wife, no matter what the 
‘ounds of the divorce may have been; 
en, there are those who hold that re- 
atriage of divorced persons in the 
hurch is permissible if the cause of the 
vorce can be shown to have existed as 
1 impediment before the first marriage 
ok place (this is the principle of “nulli- 
” which many consider the official atti- 
ide of our Church) ; and there are those 
ho want to avoid any fast and tight legal 
les and to handle each case with Chris- 
an understanding and charity. 
It seems to us that something can be 
id for each point of view and that the 
hurch may have put this ambiguity into 
e Canon simply because no law can ever 
this area completely meet the demands 
both justice and mercy. 
But haying said this, we must point out 
at the Church, above all else, must try 
ithfully to keep Christian marriage as 
was given to us by our Lord. This means 
at we must insist upon the ideal—every 
ue marriage is monogamous and indis- 
luble, and in a profound sense it is 
cramental. 
Furthermore, the institution of Chris- 
an marriage—like all holy things—must 
s protected against dangerous abuses. 
9 do this the Church does have a mar- 
age law, in which it is clearly stated that 
me obstacles prevent or forbid the mar- 
age of certain persons. These are called 
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impediments. The Canon lists these spe- 
cifically. 

What is really needed is clearer teach- 
ing—especially for young people—about 
the nature and purpose of Christian mar- 
riage, more adequate and realistic prepa- 
ration for marriage, and more thorough 
understanding and skill in counseling 
those whose marriages are in jeopardy. 
The problem is a pastoral one before it is 
a legal one. But for the pastoral ministry 
to be effective, people must be taught to 
bring their problems to the Church before 
they consult their lawyers. 


re] How do you know that Christianity 
isn’t a form of self hypnosis; that is, 
something you want to believe? 


Answer: Christianity is certainly some- 
thing which we want to believe, but may 
it not be that what we want to believe is 
actually true? Some people think that 
Christianity is too good to be true, but if 
we believe that God is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, then it may be that He 
wills for His children something which is 
“too good to be true.” Now the real test 
is the fruit of the tree. Our Lord said “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” The 
truth of Christianity can be proved only 
in the laboratory of experience. For those 
who accept it, it answers their deepest 
questions and enables them to live with 
courage and without illusion. It gives 
strength and peace and challenge, and 
meets our deepest needs. 


Kelleran 

continued from page 31 
they are likely to be doing in their class. 
Does this room offer any chance for ef- 
fective work? Take this lovely little 
classroom, which has a table and chairs. 
True, it has only a small window but the 
artificial lighting is good. Hum 
they've been mighty careless with our 
paint. The walls are scarred at chair 
height. Children are very irresponsibie 
these days. Now, let’s sit down. A class of 
ten: all right, you go to the far end; then 
we can get four on each side; no, we 
can’t. Say, do they need this big table? 
Are these chairs too big, or what? Well, 
maybe one could sit on the radiator, but 
no, not in winter .. . Maybe they won't 
all be here at once. No wonder these 
walls are battered; you can’t move away 
from the table without hitting them. Why 
aren’t there chair rails in here, or dark 
paint at that level? By ‘the way, how do 
you suppose they breathe in here when 
the radiator’s on and the door is closed? 
How does it happen that we forgot to 
put up any bulletin board when we built 
this? You know, this is like a sardine 
can, only my guess is our sardines wiggle 
more. Who teaches these kids? He should 
get a medal! 

And not only does this sitting commit- 
tee look at what it has assigned to this 
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space, and what it will be like on Sun- 
day morning. It also asks itself, of what 
does this room speak to the Church 
School child? Is there anything in it that 
indicates it’s a classroom for teaching 
about the things of God? Does it say, 
mutely but surely, anything about the 
parish’s concern for children? How clean 
is it? Is there a single thing in the way 
of a picture or a poster or a blackboard 
drawing or children’s work that indicates 
anything alive going on here? 

I can hear you say that after all you 
ean’t knock out walls; some people have. 
I can hear you say you haven’t any walls 
to knock out, and you need some parti- 
tions. Some people provide them. The 
amount of do-it-yourself painting and 
carpentry that is required to freshen 
rooms, to provide storage space and bulle- 
tin boards and space for activities is 
relatively slight. Most of us don’t lack 
money or muscle or imagination. 


Some examples: the teachers in a large 
room which housed 18 classes were de- 
lighted to get movable partitions, of 
material suitable for bulletin board use. 
Then they discovered they couldn’t use 
them, because they never got back the 
same partitions the following week, and 
someone else’s pictures turned up. After 
two years of frustration, someone thought 
of numbering the partitions, and remov- 
ing and replacing them in regular order. 

In a small church, where the nave 
provided the classroom facilities, a cour- 
_ageous committee decided to beat their 
problem somehow. For the fourth through 
the ninth grades they provided clipboards 
for each child, with a pencil attached, and 
for the teacher a letter-sized file box for 
class materials of various kinds. They 
had the courage to remove one of the 
favorite pews in the church, the second 
from the rear, to provide a space for the 
smallest children, and every week they 
turned the third pew from the back 
around so that it faced the rear of the 
church. The children sat on kneelers and 
used the pews for work tables. When 
they were listening to the teacher or talk- 
ing together, they sat on the pews and 
faced each other. It looked strange at 
first, but it worked, and it was a Chil- 
dren’s Corner in the church. The com- 
mittee decided to put up a bulletin board 
in what they called the vestibule, and on 
it each class took monthly responsibility 
for putting up a display of some sort. A 
strange kind of living quality began to 
permeate the quiet little church. 

Now get your Sitting Committee or- 
ganized, and see what can be done with 
your space problem, and there is every 
chance that you have one. Yours is 
unique, literally, and it requires your 
unique abilities to make the place where 
the Church School meets a place where 
it is possible for the teacher to teach and 
the class to learn. 
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AKERS, NOLAN G., priest-in-charge of work 
on the Caribbean Coast of Colombia, South Amer- 
ica, is on furlough in the United States, June 19- 
Oct. 11. He will attend the School of Theology at 
Sewanee, Tenn., July 24-Aug. 28. 

BAKER, RICHARD H., vicar, St. Martin in the 
Fields, Grand Island, N. Y., to missionary work 
on Guam Island. He will be the first civilian 
Episcopal minister to be assigned to this Pacific 
island. 

BEARDSLEY, HERBERT H., Church of the 
Advent, Westbury, N. Y., to Trinity Mission, 
Gulph Mills, Pa. 

BILLINGS, GLENN, Smiley, Tex., to St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Kenedy, Tex. 

BLAKE, FRANCIS F. E., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Aramingo, Pa., to St. John’s Mission, 
Essington, as vicar. 

BODEN, REYNOLD B., associate, All Saints’ 
Church, Pasadena, to the staff of St. Alban’s 
Church, Westwood, Calif. 

BOUSFIELD, HECTOR, St. Mary’s Church, 
Nipigon, Ontario, Canada, to St. Barnabas’, Clear 
Lake; St. Philip’s, Turtle Lake, and St. Steph- 
en’s, Shell Lake, Wis., as priest-in-charge. 

BRITTAIN, G.- COLYER, rector, Trinity 
Church, Peru, Ind., to Holy Apostles’ Church, 
Oneida, Wis., as rector. 

BRONK, HAROLD H., JR., St. Mary’s-of-the- 


Harbor, Provincetown, Mass., to St. David’s 
Church, Cambria Heights, N. Y., as priest-in- 
charge. 


BROWN, CHARLES, St. Mark’s Church, San 
Antonio, to Palmer Memorial Church, Houston, 
Tex. 

CARY, HUNSDON, JR., rector, Grace Church, 
Sandusky, to St. John’s Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

CHEQUER, JOHN D., vicar, Grace Church, 
Port Jervis, to St. Martha’s Church, White 
Plains, N. Y., as vicar. 

CHRISTENSEN, MAX, rector, St. James’ 
Church, Paso Robles, Calif., to St. James’ Church, 
San Francisco, as rector. 

CLARK, CHARLES H., New Haven, Conn., to 
Singapore where he will serve on the faculty of 
the Theological Seminary there and with an 
American congregation at the cathedral. 

COLEMAN, ROBERT H., Tokuyama, the Dio- 
cese of Kobe, Japan, to the United States on 
furlough. 

COLLINS, STEPHEN W., JR., priest-in- 
charge, Church of the Regeneration, Pine Plains, 
and St. Thomas’, Amenia Union, N. Y., to Trin- 
ity Church, St. John’s Parish, Poultney, Vt., as 
rector, and St. Luke’s, Fair Haven, and St. 
Mark’s, Castleton, as priest-in-charge. 

CRAIGHILL, LLOYD R., Takada, the Diocese 
of Kyoto, Japan, currently on furlough in the 
United States, to Okinawa. 

DIGNAM, E. PHILIP, rector, St. Athanasius’ 
Church, Los Angeles, to Holy Trinity Church, 
Covina, Calif., as rector. 

DOUGLASS, CHARLES H., rector, Trinity 
Church, San Antonio, Tex., to St. John’s. Church, 
Montgomery, Ala., as rector. 

DOUGLAS, WILLIAM S., reetor, Trinity 
Church, Edna, and St. James, Halletsyille, Tex., 
to St. Stephen’s Church, Houston, as assistant. 

DUVAL, RICHARD H., interim rector, St. 
Mark’s Church, Altadena, Calif., to St. Paul’s 
Church, Lancaster, as vicar. 

FORELL, JOHN C., rector, Holy Trinity 
Church, West Orange, N. J., to Christ Church, 
Bloomfield and Glen Ridge, as rector. 

FREI, HANS, head of the Department of The- 
ology, Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Tex., 
to Yale University, New Haven, Conn., as pro- 
fessor in the School of Religion. He will also 
lecture at the Yale Divinity School. 

GARLICHS, RICHARD W., vicar, Pacific 
County Mission, Raymond-South Bend, Wash., to 
St. Alban’s Church, Edmonds, Wash., as vicar. 

GIFFORD, GERALD G., II, vicar, St. Steph- 
en’s-in-the-Fields, Wahiawa, T. H., to St. John’s 
Church, Worthington, Ohio, as rector, effective 
in July. 

HALLETT, PAUL, priest-in-charge, Christ 
Church, Benson; Gethsemane Church, Appleton, 
and Grace Church, Montevideo, Minn., to St. 
Alban’s Mission, Edina, Minn., as vicar. 
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HAMILTON, HOWARD B., Zion Church, Ayor 
N. Y., to Christ Church, Bay Ridge, Brooklyr 
as rector. : 

HANKS, WILLIAM J., priest-in-charge, Bree! 
Memorial Church, Ponsford, Minn., to St. Luke’ 
Mission, Fort Yates, N. D.; St. James’, Canno 
Ball, and St. Gabriel’s, Breien, N. D., as pries? 
in-charge. 

HANSON, ALEXANDER, non-parochial, Nash 
ville, Tenn., to Church of the Holy Comforte: 
Andrews; Church of the Messiah, Murphy, ar 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, Hayesvill: 
N. C., as priest-in-charge. 

HARVEY, THOMAS H., rector, St. Matthew: 
Church, Charleston, W. Va., to Grace Chureh 
Sandusky, Ohio, effective Aug. 11. 

HOPKINS, HAROLD A., JR., curate, Chris 
Church, Pelham Manor, N. Y., to St. Andrew : 
Church, Millinocket, Maine, as rector. 


HULBERT, JAMES E., vicar, St. Luke’: 
Church, Dumont, to St. Mark’s Church, Wes 
Orange, N. J., as rector. 7 

HUNTER, GEORGE I., curate, St. Stephen’: 
Church, Terre Haute, Ind., to Boston, Mass., a: 
executive secretary of the Diocesan Departmen 
of Youth. ; 

IRVIN, HARLAND M., St. Thomas’ Church: 
Rockdale, Tex., to St. Luke’s Church, San An: 
tonio, as assistant. ! 

JACKSON, ELLSWORTH B., rector, Al 
Saints’ Church, Toledo, to Church of the Incarna/ 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio, as assistant, effectiv’ 
July 1. : 

JACOBS, WALTER G. H., assistant, St. Jamese 
Church, Jamaica, N. Y., to St. Augustine’’ 
Church, Brooklyn, as rector. % 

JEFFERY, L. STANLEY, rector, Grace M 
morial Church, Lynchburg, Va., to St. Andrew” 
Church, Wrightsville Sound, N. C., as rector. - 

JOHNSON, TANLEY E., curate, Church of § 
Martin’s-in-the-Field, Chestnut Hill, Pa., to Vam 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., as chaplai 
to Episcopal students, effective in the fall. | 

JONES, LESTER, vicar, St. Thomas’ Chure 
Hereford, and All Saints’ Church, Canyon, # 
St. Mark’s, Plainview, Tex., as rector. 

JONES, THOMAS W., vicar, St. Paul’s Chure 
Lancaster, to St. Mary’s-in-the-Valley, Ramon 
Calif., as vicar. 

KERN, DAVID P., assistant, St. Andrew 
Church, Beacon, N. Y., to Church of the Divi 
Love, Montrose, N. Y., as vicar. : 

KILBURN, EDWARD W., rector, Holy Trini 
Church, Covina, Calif., to St. Bartholomew” 
Rivera, as vicar. 

KROGMAN, ROBERT A., curate, St. Augua 
tine’s Church, Wilmette, Ill., to St. James th} 
Less Church, Northfield, as vicar. 

LANE, ROBERT B., St. David’s Mission, Ag 
wam, Mass., to St. John’s Church, LaPorte, Te 
as rector. 

LARSON, WILLIAM, vicar, Basin-Greybu 
Missionary Field, to Church of the Holy Co 
munion, Rock Springs, Wyo., as rector, ar 
priest-in-charge of the Oregon Trail Memori=) 
Church, Eden, 

MacLEAN, PETER D., Church of the Asce 
sion, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Trinity Church, Lewi’ 
ton, Maine, as rector. 

McWHORTER, CLIFFORD E., priest-ix 
charge, St. Paul’s Church, Edneyville, and tlt 
Church of the Transfiguration, Saluda, N. C., + 
St. John’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., as curate. 

MOLRINE, RONALD C., curate, St. Jame 
Parish, Los Angeles, to the Church of Ow 
Saviour, San Gabriel, Calif., as associate, effe’ 
tive July 1. | 

MORRIS, THOMAS H., professor in pastor} 
counseling, Seminary of the Southwest, Austi 
Tex., to St. Mark’s Cathedral, San Antonio, ; 
associate, : 

PARADISE, SCOTT, staff member, Sheffi 
Industrial Mission, England, to the Detroit I 
dustrial Mission, as assistant to the executive 
rector. \ 

PEACOCK, JOSEPH L., curate, St. Paull’ 
Church, Augusta, Ga., to Trinity Church, H 
lem, Ga., as vicar and missionary to the n 
Episcopal congregation at Thomson, 
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PLANTE, LEON H., rector, St. Clement’s 
hurch, Hawthorne, N. J., to St. Mark’s Church, 
eominster, Mass., as rector. 

PRICE, EDWARD, rector, St. Mary’s Church, 
yuth Portsmouth, R. I., to Calvary Church, Con- 
\ohocken, Pa., as rector. 

RANGE, CARL E., Tuxedo Park, N. Y., to 
hurch of the Nativity, Mineola, N. Y., as rector. 
REED, PEYTON, assistant, St. Thomas’ 
hureh, Terrace Park, Ohio, to St. Paul’s Church, 
ogan, as rector. 

REID, GLENN M., St. Mark’s Church, Lake 
ity, Minn., to St. Peter’s, New Ulm, and All 
ouls’, Sleepy Eye, Minn., as vicar. 

REID, RODDEY, JR., rector, Emmanuel 
hurch, Bristol, Va., to Immanuel Church, Wil- 
ington, Del., as rector. 

RHEIN, FRANCIS B., rector, St. 
hurch, Philadelphia, Pa., to Boyce, Va. 
ROBEY, WADDELL F., 


Peter’s 


locum tenens, St. 


‘hilip’s, Charleston, S. C., to St. Vincent’s 
hurch, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
RUDOLPH, ARTHUR W., vicar, Trinity 


thurch, Madera, Calif., to Christ Church, Victor- 
ille, as vicar. 


RUSACK, ROBERT C., vicar, St. James’ 
hurch, Deer Lodge, Mont., to St. Augustine’s 
ollege, Canterbury, England, as priest-student, 
ffective Sept. 1. Until then, address: 26 E. Main 
t., Webster, Mass. 


RUTTER, CLOUD C., JR., vicar; Grace 
thurch, Lake City, Pa., to St. Barnabas’ Church, 
farshallton, Del., as rector. 


SCHOENHEIDER, NOR CARL, priest-in- 
harge, Church of the Good Samaritan, Sauk 
yentre, and St. Stephen’s, Paynesville, Minn., to 
it. John’s Church, St. Cloud, Minn., as rector. 


SCHWIND, G. STANLEY, rector, St. George’s 
arish, Mt. Savage, Md., to St. Luke’s Church, 
Saltimore, as rector. 


SHERMAN, L. BARTINE, rector, St. Peter’s 
Jhurch, Charleston, S. C., to St. Philip’s Church, 
Jurham, N. C., as rector. 


TAYLOR, CHARLES L., vicar, St. Paul’s, 
ronton, and St. Peter’s, Bonne Terre, Mo., to 
“TINK Church, Newton, N. C., as vicar. 


TINKER, H. NEVILLE, an associate secretary 

National Council’s Christian Education De- 
artment, Greenwich, Conn., to Christ Church, 
= Vegas, Nev., as rector. 


TOWNE, HAROLD E., rector, St. James’ 
Yhurch, Birmingham, Mich., to Community Epis- 
pee Church, Fox Chapel, Pa., as rector. 

TURNER, FREDERICK A., priest-in-charge, 
Feast Church, Brentwood, N. Y., to the Church 
f St. Michael and All Angels, Seaford, N. Y., 
s rector. 
WEEKS, WILLIAM P., rector, St. Peter’s 
vhurch, Pasadena, Tex., to St. Peter’s Church, 
errville, Tex., as rector. 

WHITCOMB, NATHANIEL T., curate, St. 
‘ohn’s Church, Waterbury, Conn., to the Harvard 
Fedical School, Cambridge, Mass., as chaplain. 
-WIDNEY, CHARLES L., rector, Trinity 
Yhurch, Columbus, Ga., to Atlanta, Ga., as assist- 
nt to the archdeacon, working in four area mis- 
ions—St. Timothy’s, Holy Comforter, Holy Cross 
nd St. Jude’s. 

WILLIAMS, GEORGE B., rector, Church of the 
piphany, South Haven, Mich., to St. Andrew’s 
Jhurch. Downers Grove, IIl., as rector. 
WILLIAMSON. WAYNE B., lecturer in Church 
listory, Central Theological Seminary, Tokyo, to 
Jt. Clement’s Church, San Clemente, Calif., as 
‘ficar, effective Aug. 1. 

WORMAN, WILLIAM G., assistant professor 
f theology, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio, to St. 
\ndrew’s Church, Mentor. 

WORTHY, ARTHUR S. M., rector, All Saints’ 
thurch, Rhawnhurst, Pa., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Tuntington, Conn., as rector. 


| Priests Ordained 


BROWN, ROBERT J. C.; HEIDT, JOHN H.; 
ZADTKE, DONALD G. E., and TRAYSER, 
LORRY J., All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
Vis., by the Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hallock, 
Richop of Milwaukee. 

BURFORD, FREDERIC S., III, May 25, at 
Jalvary Church, Hillcrest, Del., by the Rt. Rev. 
. Brooke Mosley, Bishop of Delaware. 
GREENE, CHARLES R., May 9, at the Cathe- 
ral of St. John the Divine, New York City, by 
he Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan 
3ishop of New York. 
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GREENE, ROGER H., May 11, at the Cathedral 
of St. Luke, Ancon, Panama Canal Zone, by the 
Rt. Rev. R. Heber Gooden, Bishop of the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

INGALLS, RICHARD W., May 4, at Christ 
Church, Dearborn, Mich., by the Rt. Rev. Archie 
Crowley, Suffragan Bishop of Michigan. 

IRVIN, HENRY S., June 22, at the Washington 
Cathedral, Washington, D. C., by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington. 

KEITH, ROBERT D., May 18, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, Va., by the Rt. Rev. Robert 
F. Gibson, Bishop Coadjutor of Virginia. 

KING, JONATHAN L., May 9, at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York City, by 
the Rt. Rev. Charles F. Boynton, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York. 

NEWTON, WILLOUGHBY, May 10, at St. 
Joseph’s Chapel, Kent School, Kent, Conn., by 
the Rt. Rev. Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop 
of Connecticut. 

PARKER, HENRY, May 25, at St. Cyprian’s 
Church, Detroit, by the Rt. Rev. Archie H. 
Crowley, Suffragan Bishop of Michigan. 

PUTNAM, CLARENCE C., June 3, at Church 
of the Advent, Devil’s Lake, N. D., by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard R. Emery, Bishop of North Dakota. 

ROBB, PHILIP H., April 11, at the Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Washington, D. C., by the Rt. Rev. 
Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington, acting for 
the Bishop of Michigan. 

STEEPLES, GEORGE L., April 7, at St. 
James’ Church, Wichita, Kan., by the Rt. Rey. 
Goodrich R. Fenner, Bishop of Kansas. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN R., April 6, at St. Peter’s 
Church, Cheshire, by the Rt. Rev. Robert M. 
Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Connecticut. 


Deacons Ordained 


BLACK, ROBERT E.; LERRET, JAMES C.,; 
MAURER, HARRY; McCOWAN, GEORGE; 
MEYER, RONALD, and MORISSEAU, ROBERT 
E. L., June 15, at Christ Church Cathedral, St. 
Louis, by the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, 
Eishop of Missouri. 

BOYD, ROBERT J., JR., and MILES, JOHN, 
June 22, at the Washington Cathedral, Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of 
Washington. Mr. Boyd is assigned to Trinity- 
Pawling School, Pawling, N. Y., as chaplain. 
Mr. Miles is assigned to Trinity Church, Washing- 
ton, as assistant. 

CHADWICK, LORING W.; MEIGGS, WIL- 
LIAM H.; SINKINSON, GEORGE E., JR.; 
TYLER, CHARLES S., and WINTERS, WIL- 
LIAM E., June 15, at the Cathedral of St. John, 
Providence, by the Rt. Rev. John S. Higgins, 
Bishop of Rhode Island. 

COBURN, HERBERT E., June 8, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Peoria, Ill., by the Rt. Rev. William L. 
Essex, Bishop of Quincy. 

DINKEL, JOHN R., to the Perpetual Diacon- 
ate, April 11, at All Saints’ Church, Minneapolis, 
by the Rt. Rev. Hamilton H. Kellogg, Bishop of 
Minnesota. 

FALZONE, JOSEPH S.; GENDER, WILLIAM 
F., II1; LEWIS, ROBERT J.; MURPHEY, W!L- 
LIAM F.; TANNOUS, ADAM S&., and TRUM- 
BORE, CLARKE R.,. June 15, at Trinity Church, 
Carbondale, Pa., by the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. 
Warnecke, Bishop of Bethlehem. 

JOHNSON, CLAUDE L., April 10, at All 
Saints’ Church, Austin, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. 
Arnold M. Lewis, Bishop of Salina. He is assigned 
to Grace Church, Anthony; St. James’, Harper, 
and St. Mark’s, Medicine Lodge, Kan., as deacon- 
in-charge. 

MA, MARK, at St. John’s Church, Taipei, by 
the Rt. Rev. Harry S. Kennedy, Bishop of Hono- 
lulu. 

SIMPSON, GEOFFREY S., St. Luke’s Church, 
Racine, Wis., by the Rt. Rev. Donald H. V. Hal- 
lock, Bishop of Milwaukee. He is assigned to 
Christ Church, Whitefish Bay, as assistant. 

TICKNOR, WILLIAM E., to the Perpetual 
Diaconate, April 12, at Trinity Church, Towson, 
Md., by the Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, Bishop of 
Maryland. 

TRUITT, G. WILLIAM, June 1, at St. Paul’s- 
by-the-Sea, Ocean City, Md., by the Rt. Rev. 
Allen J. Miller, Bishop of Easton. 


Deposition 


TAYLOR, WILLIAM C., JR., June 7, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Canon 60, Section 
1, of the Canons of General Convention, by the 
Rt. Rev. G. Francis Burrill, Bishop of Chicago, 
for causes which do not affect his moral character. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rey. Canon W. Clinton Billig, 52, in Ar- 
cadia, Calif., May 8.-He was executive assistant 
to Bishop Francis Erie Bloy of Los Angeles. 
Canon Billig, who had been in ill health for the 
past six months, seemed to be recovering and 
had been actively at work during the last two 
months. As Bishop Bloy’s assistant, he was in- 
strumental in the establishment of 25 new Epis- 
copal missions in Southern California during the 
past six years. He won national recognition as 
a leader in architectural] design and expansion 
programs for mission churches in both urban 
and rural community developments. Born in 
Boulder, Colo., Canon Billig was graduated from 
the University of Colorado, and earned his mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. He was an instructor in business admin- 
istration for 10 years, both at USC and at the 
University of California before studying for the 
priesthood. He was ordained in 1951. 

The Rev. Dr. James A. Paul, 51, of a heart 
attack in New York City, May 3. He was rector 
of Holy Trinity Church, Manhattan. In addition 
to his parochial duties, Dr. Paul was dean of the 
Manhattan Convocation for the Diocese of New 
York from 1950-54, a trustee of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine and a past president of the 
East Midtown Ministers Association. Born in 
New York City, Dr. Paul was graduated from 
Bard College, studied at Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Evanston, Ill., and earned a 
master’s degree at Oxford University, England. 

The Rev. J. DaCosta Harewood, 84, in Phila- 
delphia, May 15. He was the oldest priest in the 
Diocese of Fennsylvania. During his 49-year 
ministry, he served four churches in Philadel- 
phia and others in Alabama and Florida. He was 
born in Barbados, British West Indies, and was 
educated at Codrington College there. He was 
graduated from Philadelphia Divinity School and 
ordained in 1908. 

Mrs. Marian Bradford Elliott, 80, one of the 
first women to be named a member of National 
Council, in Sewanee, Tenn., May 25. She was the 
wife of Robert W. B. Elliott, a retired New York 
atvorney and former chancellor of the Diocese of 
New York. A native of New York City and former 
active Presbyterian, Mrs. Elliott joined the Epis- 
copal Church after her marriage. She was a 
former president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
New York, chairman of the Japan Committee in 
New York and a member of the board of man- 
agers of St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women. For 
many years, she was treasurer of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Society of St. Johnland, which 
operates a home for aged men and couples on 
Long Island. Following Mr. Elliott’s retirement, 
the couple moved to Sewanee where Mr. Elliott 
is general counsel for the University of the South. 

William Townsend White, 79, former industri- 
alist, in Princeton, N. J., after a long illness, 
May 23. He was a former vestryman of Trinity 
Church, Trenton, and later vestryman and senior 
warden of Trinity Church, Princeton. Mr. White 
was one of the founders and builders of Trinity- 
by-the-Sea, Naples, Fla. 

The Rey. Harvie Andrew Zuckerman, 56, who 
had been totally disabled for over a year, in 
Easton, Md., June 7. Fr. Zuckerman had been 
rector of Old Wye Church, Wye Mills, since 1951. 
He was also priest-in-charge of St. Luke’s, 
Queenstown. A graduate of Dartmouth Univer- 
sity and New College, Edinburgh, Scotland, he 
attended Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va. He also served churches in Englewood, 
N. J., and New York City. 


Walter Jones Laird, 73, banker, in Wilmington, 
Del., June 3. He had been treasurer of the trustees 
of the Diocese of Delaware since 1935. He was a 
member of Christ Church, Christiana Hundred. 
Mr. Laird was also a former trustee of Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, and vice-president of 
St. Andrew’s School for Boys, Middletown, Del. 


The Rey. Dr. Harry L. Taylor at Ormond Beach, 
Fla., May 21. He had served churches in Chicago, 
Boston, New York City, Olean, N. Y., Erie, Pa., 
and DeLand, Fla. He was ordained in 1907. 


Deaconess Clara M. Carter, 96, former mission- 
ary and for 15 years head deaconess of the Church 
Training and Deaconess House, Philadelphia, in 
Port Colborne, Ontario, Canada, her hometown. 
Deaconess Carter attended schools in Welland, 
Ont., and trained at Buffalo General Hospital. She 
was set apart as a deaconess in 1897. She was 
head deaconess of the Training School for Church 
Workers in Boston until 1902 when she went to 
Alaska as a missionary. She was superintendent 
of hospitals in Skagway and Fairbanks and 
deaconess-in-charge of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, Allakaket, during her 11 years in Alaska. 
She retired as a missionary in 1913 when she 
went to Philadelphia. She retired as a deaconess 
in 1928. 
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VIRGINIA CHURCHES 
Welcome Visitors to the 
JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL 


______ ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


RST CHURCH 
N. Washington, canieren & Columbus Sts. 
Sun Serv 8,9:3061 
Same butiding since 1778. 


CHURCH OF ST. CLEMENT 


1701 Quaker Lane 


Rey. Maurice H. Hopson, r 


Sun HC 8; MP G&G Ser 11 


FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


THE FALLS CHURCH Lee Highway, Rt. U.S. 211 
7 miles south of Washington. Founded 1732, pres. 
bldg. erected 1769. Visitors invited Sun at 7:30, 
8:30, 10 & 11:30. 

Church Open Daily. 


HAMPTON, VA. 


HISTORIC ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 

Present church erected 1727. 

The parish was begun in 1610 and is the oldest 
in the United States. 

Sun HC 8:45; MP & Ser 11. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
ST. PAUL'S City Hall & Church St. 
Erected 1739, site Chapel of Hase 1641 
Rey. Moultrie Guerry, r 


Sun 8 & 11; HD Noon. 
Oh. Chyard, Museum open daily 9 to 5. 


PETERSBURG, VA. 
ST. PAUL'S N. Union Street 
Rey. Sydney C. Swann, Jr., r 
Sun Serv. 8 & 11; ChS 10 
An historic Church with a message for today. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
TRINITY (1762) Court & High Sts. 


Rey. C. Charles Vache, r 


Sun HC 7:30; 10:30 Par Eu Ist & 3rd, MP & Ser 
2nd & 4th. HC Tues, Wed, 10:30; Thur 8; HD 


10:30. € by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


~ §T. LUKE‘S CHURCH, Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge 


Rey. Walter F. Hendricks, jr, 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; Mat & Ch S 9:30. Daily 
Masses 7 ex Tu & Thu 10, Holy pnation 2nd Th 


~ 10:30. Sol Ev & Sta Ist Fri 8. C Sat 4 


Open daily until 6 P.M. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rey. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rev. Robert D. Keith, « 

Sun HC 8, MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) 


________ VIRGINIA BEACH, VA.______ 


GALILEE EPISCOPAL 40th G& Pacific 
Rey. Edmund Berkeley, r. 
Sun 8 HC; 9:15 Fam. Serv., MP & Ser., Ch. S.; 
11 MP & Ser (1st Sun HC). 

Nursery Available 9:15 & 11. 


a WINCHESTER, VA. 


CHRIST CHURCH Washington & Boscawen 

Rey. W. Holt Souder, r. 

“The oldest Parish west of the Blue Ridge Mts.” 
Tomb of Lord Fairfax 

Sun Serv HC 8; MP 11. 


Churchmen from all over America will be 
making the Jamestown pilgrimage this year. 
Jamestown is the birthplace of the Episcopal 
Church in the New World. Chaplain of the 
Tower Church will be Dr. Churchill Gibson. The 
old church has been restored as a place of 
worship and is equipped with furniture of the 
period. The Jamestown Silver is at Bruton Parish 
Church, but replicas will be used in the Tower 
Church. There will be services twice daily at 
10 a.m. and at 4 p.m. as they were in the early 
days of the colony. Communion will be celebrated 
every Sunday and there will be an outdoor service 
when weather permits. 

Situated just a few miles below Richmond on 
the James River, Jamestown is easily accessible 
from any point on the Eastern Seaboard. 
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BACKSTAGE 


a: 


As a magazine nears its end there is much to think about for those who have 
been close to it over a long period of time. There are so many things whicl 
have to be done before the end is really reached. Perhaps it is a natural tend 
ency to think about many things that have happened and how those thing: 
might have been altered to produce a different kind of result. At this particu. 
lar moment, however, the item which has to have priority is the need to sa, 
thank you to so many, many people. In a very real sense, whatever gooe 
ECnews has accomplished during its five and a half years of existence has 
stemmed from the help which people all over this Church have given us 
We who have composed ECnews’ staff have done precious little compared te 


what many others have done; we have 
had an idea but they have been the 
es lo 
Many! 


main factor in helping us to execute that 
idea for more than five years. 

Quite naturally, it is impossible te 
thank personally all of those who have 
held a high loyalty to this magazine anc 
to the concept which fashioned it, anc 
to what we have tried to do—so this is 
but a feeble effort (the best that can be 

deepest gratitude to those who have proven to be our friends. Because these 


made in most cases) to express ou 


people know well what they have done and the contributions they have made 
from time to time, they will recognize in this the kind of appreciation whic! 
is in our hearts, and they will understand why it is impossible in this spa ) 
to mention all the names of all the people to whom we are indebted. 

First, there are about a dozen bishops who have more than once demon 
strated that they felt that what ECnews was attempting to do was worthwhile 
Somehow from the first one sensed that they could be called on when the 
going got tough, when the magazine needed a helping hand or the kind o 
advice that somehow only a bishop can give. These bishops hold allegiance: 
to a wide variety of churchmanship, but they have always looked beyone 
party lines in trying to help us because they knew that here was a magazin 
that would always seek first to serve the whole Church. To these bishops ws 
say thank you, knowing full well that the debt we owe is one we shall neve 
be able to pay. 

Then, in hundreds of parishes—in every diocese and missionary distric 
in our Church—there have been priests who have literally gone all out fo: 
Episcopal Churchnews. They have tried in many ways to make their peopl 
conscious of this magazine, of what ECnews always tried to be—a means to . 
better understanding of the Christian Faith. To those in this group we cai 
likewise say again, as we have tried to say so many times in the past . . 
thank you! 

But, it is not only to a special grouping of bishops and priests that we ar 
trying to express a measure of appreciation; throughout our whole Churcl 
there are lay people who have likewise put their shoulders to ECnews’ whee! 
In the next issue, the final issue of this magazine, this space will be reserve: 
for the purpose of saying thanks to the laity of the Episcopal cones for th 
tangible help they have given us. 
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